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ABSTRACT 

Tt .s study assesses the implementation of the "Let's 
Be Amigos" program for Spanish- and English-speaking students during 
its first year. The program, operating in Philadelphia at the 
elementary and secondary school levels, is described in terms of 
instructional objectives, evaluation criteria and procedures, student 
performance, teacher perceptions of student behavior, reading and 
writing skills of first-orade students, and the 
contlnuing-educat ion-in-Spanish program. Commentary on a summer 
institute (1969) for training teachers in b* lingual education 
programs concludes the report, ^statistical data, linguistic examples, 
and graphs are used extensively. (PLi 
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IMTr<ODliCTIO:J SUI^<A:<Y of Til£ LET * S HE FIRST-YFAK EVALUATION 

The Philadolplua Bilincjual Project fundv.rJ andor Title V2I 
includes two distinct programs , almi;d at meeting the needs of Spanish- 
speaking students and fostering English-Spanish bilingualism: 

. The Pot tor -Thomas ttodel School program, which operates at 
the elementary school level, and 

• prograiTi of continuing education in Spanish, 

which operates at the upper levels of elementary schools 
and in secondary schools. 

In 1969-1970, the Let's Be Amigos project was begun at the 
Potter-Thomas Elementary School, whore the Model School program was 
instituted at the prekindergarten, kindergarten, and first-grade levels; 
and at the Ludlow and Waring BXe;:^ntiiry School Penn Treaty and 
Stoddart-Pleisher Junior High Schools, and Edison and Kensington High 
Schools, where the Arriba program was initiated. 

The major aims of Model School were to meet the needs of all 
students in a community where both the English and Spanish languages are 
in common use. Its major goals were the following! 

. To educate both rvAtive English-speaking and native Spanish- 
speaking students in the use of both languages. 

• To introduce sul>ject matter in the mother tongue (in curri- 
cular areas other than language) r with selected follow-up 
in the second language# 

• To create a bicultural environment incorporating aspects 
of the Puerto Rican and mainland traditions. 

Hie Arriba program provided opportunities for students whose 
mother tongue is Spanish to study one or more subjects in that language 
while studying English as a second language# This program provided at 
least a Spanish language course | a mathematics course, a science course, 
a social studies course, and English as a second language, in each school 
itie programs wera deaignad for students in the fifth grade and over. 

Both programs are based on the assumptions that students can 
grow cognitively and emotionally when they are approached first in their 
mother tongue and then are allowed to develop it while learning to uae a 
second language. In addition, the Model School program assumes that 
Knowledge of a second language spoken by a minority group is a valuable 
asset, even for stude^nts who spea)c English, the dominant language of the 
community in which they live* 

Objectives 



1. In the Model School program, fourteen grade-levol-speclfic 
cbjectives were developed for analysis during the first year of program 
operation. Each was bro)cen into **micro-ob]ectives** which wero individual 
behavioral acts. 

2. In the Arriba program, the major first-year oljectives were 
to improve grades, classroom deportment, attendance, and punctuality. 

‘ 3 




3. Management objectives wore assessed using data focusing on 
the effectiveness of the teachers^, and principa Island students' perceptions 
of the programs. 



Procedu res 



Program Description 

7’o accomplish the aims of the Let's ne Amigos program, double - 
size classes .^’ere formed, 'itiey were conducted by teams of English- and 
Spanish-speaking teachers. The typical school day consisted primarily of 
instruction in the first language, with a lessgr amount of instruction in 
the second language and some activities in which students of both ethnic 
groups participated. 

Materials developed especially for the program were used in the 
main, but with existing texts employed where appropriate ones were found* 

To accomplish the aims of the Arriba program, course work was 
offered using the Spanish language in four academic disciplines! Spanish 
as a first language (SFL1 , science# mathematics, and social studies* All 
courses except SFL were based, as closely as possible, on the regular 
school curriculum* SFL was developed jointly by the teacher and the pro- 
gram supervisors under the guidance of the program director* At the 
elementary and junior high school levels all students in these programs 
studied the four courses described, as well as English as a second lartguage, 
(ESL) which was provided through Title 1 funding at most sites* At the 
senior high schools, students selected courses from among thoae offared 
under the Arriba program, but were also free to take others, from the 
regular school program* 

Evaluation 



In the Let's Be Amigos Model School program a widely varied 
techniques were used! specially devised teats, logs kept by teachers, 
teacher-perception instruments ard monitoring all played in^portant parts 
in both ptocess and product evaluations* Bona aspects wera experljsantal- 
control group stu^lies! others were case studies* 

In the Ariiba continuing*edu«;ation« in«Spanish program, current 
norformance of students was compared with that of their own performance the 
previous year. In addition, students and tea<^ers responded to Question- 
naires, and classes were monitored. 

The staff development aspects of the program were examined 
through follow-up of the teachers' careers in the schools as %m 11 as through 
assessment by principals of their performance in the classroon. 

Findings 

As with any nev and c<x\rlex ptogram, attainment varied from 
objective to objective, but on t-La whole, it was good for a new program* 



* ^ 
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M odol i^ chool 



Oral Ccxnnunication Skills in the First Language # Teachers • 
logs indicated attainment beyond the minimum escpoctcd level in all g/ades 
for first-language cbcrmimlcation skills. Speaking tests indicated that 
both Anglo and latino students were equal or super ioLT to their age mates 
at the control site (Moffet School). 

Oral Cofnmunication Skills in the second language . Teacher logs 
indicated that Latinos and prekindergarten Anglos attained specified 
second-language skills, but Anglo kindegartners and first graders fell 
short of expected levels. Speaking tests showed that program participants 
were at least equal and frequently superior to control students on skills 
measured. 



Science and Math Skills > Teachers* logs show that skill arquisi^ 
tion was variable and less than anticipated among kindergarten Latinos and 
all first-grade students. This was due, in part, to some experir^ntatidn 
in the use of the second language as a medium of instruction. jjM tenta* 
tive data suggest that students in the latino group may have learned to 
use science and math concepts better in their second languag^^ than in their 
first. 



Prekindergartners* Readiness for an Enriched Kindergarten . A 
posttest measuring a variety of readiness skills suggested that' silent s 
were performing on a satisfactory level, and that a substantial niwber 
exhibited skill levels warranting an enriched kindergarten program. 

Kindergartners* Readiness for the First Grade . Students scored 
well on the Philadelphia Readiness TVist at year end. Latinos tested in 
Bnglish equaled the 1969 all-city mean. Angles tested in English exceeded 
both the 1969 all»city mean and the 1969 mean for the Potter-lhoMs Sdtxool* 
Latinos tested in Spanish exceeded these two criterion points, and scored 
higher than any school did in 1969. 

Reading in the First Grade . By year end, both Anglo and Latino 
students were reading at satisfactory difficulty levels (priMr), but in 
both groups the number of errors was higher than specified in the criterion. 

Writing in the First Grade . Students exceeded the criteria 
specified in the f Irs^t-grade wr I tXng objective ahead of schedule. 

Arriba 



Student Performance , participation in the program improved students* 
grades and behavior ratings • Ihero was no improvement in dropout rates, 
absenteeism or lameness. 

Student Interest . Nearly all students wish to continue in Spsnish- 
languagc classes. At the secondary level most prefer a mixture of English* 
language and Spanish-languago classes. the elementary level, preference 
is for a program in which Spanish is the medium of comunication for all 
courses. 
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staff Development, Results for this proyzam are consistently fav- 
orable, AJl Fpanish-spcalang teachers trained under proqram funds performed 
satisfactorily in the summer proqram and earned emerqency certificates. 

All but one have completed teachinq the entire school year and are making 
satisfactory progress toward degrees and permanent certification* Princi“ 
pals have provided a highly favorable evaluation of the teachers' perfor- 
mances. 

Enabling Objectives and Management 

On the whole, the Title VII programs appear to have been managed 
adequately, but documentation, especially in the Arriba program# has been 
sketchy. Problems which are expected to demand attention in the second year 
of the program include the followings 

. The need to develop reading materials in the Spanish language 
for the bilingual model school. 

. Ttie need to differentiate second- language objectives to fit 
the heterogeneous competencies of the two groups in the 
modal school. 

, The need to examine the causes of high student turnover in 
the Arriba program and to develop a strategy to reduce it. 

In addition, the evaluation resources for the first half-year i#ere inade- 
quate to the task (one half-time person). Ibis has resulted in the need 
to engage supervisory personnel In some data collection# and to cempremiee 
original design plans to some extent# hopefully without losing too such 
information* Ihis situation has been remedied. 

Conclusion 



For a very large# complex project# this has been a good first 
year. It Is clear that a substantial number of the performance objectives 
were attained. Staff development has been very successful* 

It is hoped that the several specific studies which follow in 
this report may draw attention to areas needing isprovement in a manner that 
will be useful to the program staff* 



- v - 
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rjocr.r.;; -v/.Mi.r roN o>' Tfii-: I'om. rcHOOi. program 

Introrjct ion 



Rh* iofislc 



This stuly ar$es? 0 G thf* :i:p] f'rrontntlon of rori of the Moicl School 
pro^rrari's supportiv*,' prococluros ar.d enabling, obj'^-ct'von which were delineated 
in tho prof>ospl. 

Sorro clsrl ficat ion of th*' di fr’er<^nc:o hetvern th'^se two classes of 
rro^ran sreci flcst ion is warrnnte.j. An 'V*riobliO|^ ob.lective" Is conceived ns 
havin^: a direct relationship to a porfornance objective, it describes a set of 
ectivltioB to r?sult in specific pupil behaviors. A "supportive procedure" is 
conceived as containing; ciorents irrportent for bulldin/’ a bilin^al^bi cultural 
atmosphere at the ;nodel school, in w^hlch the propr^m can operate. For this class, 
it is not appropriate to specify performance objectives which are direct outcomes 
of the staff activities, because exposure to the activity or participation in the 
activity is an end In Itself. 

Two meesuree which were specified as parts of cnabJlnf: objectives 
(lors ani Devereux scales) are iirportant enough to warrant separate studies# 
which are trcpted as studies 2 and 3 in this report. The remaining aspects 
of the enabling objectives and supportive procedures are presented here. 

hnablln/^ Objectives ani Supportive Procedures 

There Is sufficient similarity between groups of the program's enabling 
objectives for discussion of them In groups to be appropriate. Decimal identifica- 
tion nupbers refer to the amended (1970) proposal for the Model School program, 

1 . Knabling Objectives 1,1-Sa (Currlcul\im Implementation Pre-Kindergar - 
t en), g.l-6a (Curriculum inprcmcntatlon Klniergaricnij Wd 3^.^ 6a (Curriculum 
I^flplprcntatlQn Kirst Grade ] all specified that progrw supemaora would review 
I^sVn plans and l^ogs, and would irvonltor claasoa in order to assure that the 
program specified In the program guide for each level was taking place in the 
clnssroon. 



2, Enabling Objectives l,l-6b (First and Second Language Distribution 

In the Pre-Xin^ergartenh fflrat and Second language Dlstrf^ 

y indt^rcarten), ani 3.1-^ CPirst ond Second Lnn^a^e PisFrlbutlon for tKe 
Grad e) ftU s^ci fled that the amount of classroor. Mtr>e de^voted to instruction ^ 
the second lar,tuage wovild rise from 10^ in September and October to 40-50 ^by the 
end of the school year. 

3. Enabling Objective 3*7 (First Grade Reading and Vriiinj^ Programs ) 
dated that, in aSdltlon to teadinsr readiness and vritlng adtvitles ap^ified 

in the nrOi^rsm .^Ide, the first-grade students would begin to use the Bank Btreet 
pre-prirer an-i prltr^er if they were Ea;:! I sh- speaking and the Lnidlaw For el Wundo 
Cxtento y Is Aventura pre-prirer and prirer if they wore Spanish-'si>eaking. 
There rtelerT were to serve as the source of material for writing as well as for 
reading. 



h. r»iicr>ortlv*^ Procedure 4.1 (Arsenbly proyrnma) stated that all rodel 
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. c’-.oo] pur.lls vo'j'.i r/^rt ‘n pI ar. 3 ^rr\My pro^sran that 

/‘.v'io cu- tMrfil hcrilaf/’ fi/. ? or*o sir ucr acsorbiy pro-.rar. that rofleatod Latino 

cultural her:top;o. 

, Gupnor tlvc procpduro Contonts ) stated that all students 

woul(f practice” B' ivf^Tip ot ]cnst tvfo Knrilsh sonr,s and two Spanish songs. 

6, Supportiv e P rocedure (Car.es ) stated that two En£;lieh and two 
Spanish games would be Caught to all studerTts^ during a recreation period. 

7. Supportive lYocedure ^».6 ( Puerto Rican Culture and OommuMty 
-;*■ r>ou rco s Pro,*: ra t ) stated that b j monthly stafi' d*evoloi>ment programs would be 
h^d for alV tVachcrr. In the rodel program, In order to acquaint them with 
selected topics in teaching nethods which would he conconant with the Anglo 

and l\iorto Rican cultures and which would enable therr. to capitalize on community 
resources. 



Procedures 



Prograr. Description 

The attftln:r.ent of the three clusters of enabling objectives listed 
above as items one through three was primarily a responsibility of the two 
program supervisors at Potter-^Thomas .School who Ex>nitored cl.asses and held 
weekly conferences with teachers for discussion of lesson plans, monitoring, 
and logs. 



The monitoring was on a weekly basis during the earlier parts of the 
year. During later parts of the year (after January) monitoring and follow up 
meetings became less frequent as program supervisors became Involved In prepara- 
tion of special teacher aids and materials. Two different monitoring forsa were 
used durin,^, the year. The first version contained isorc open-end items; the second, 
based on experiences obtained in using the earlier version, was more of a check- 
list. Highlights of the tronitorlng process are prerented In the ^Results" section 
of this report. 

The supportive procedures listed as Items four through six were present- 
ed to the faculty as rough goals, with ouch freedom of choice in the manner In 
which they were to be carried out. The "Results'* section of this report shows, in 
part, how they were put into effect. 

The Isfit supportive procedure (item seven, Puerto Rican culture and 
eOTj^nlty resources progran) contained n specific set of programs for the first 
half of the year, including guest spcaklers from a variety of coenraunity organiza- 
tions (detailed in the revised "JiOt*s Be Aniros Proposal”, page ll8). It was 
originally planned to develop c similar speaker program for the second half of 
the school year; however, after a review of the teachers* needs, a different 
type of program was substituted. 

r.valufttion 



Th^» data for the .^rocens-ohJcctWe evaluations carw* primarily from the 
*. or Itorinr records but V'^re ^upplementoi by the evaluator's discussion with the 
pro.'ror supervisors , Data lor the ^valuation of th'^ r.upportlve procedures cane 
fro* notes rade by the prorrir supervisors, which have been supplerented by the 
evaluator’s adlltional dlscu:i 2 lon -Mth them. 
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oC ObJcct\vos ani Sup portlv:' proc edure.? 

1. Enabling; Objectlvof ? ,l«6a> 2 . ?«*6a 3«1^ 6a fipeciriod that the* 

classes would be nonitoi’ed voeY^ly by the pro^'ram r^upervisors . 

Tliirty-four monltorirv^ observat lon^j were trade in the period frou October 
throu^ December (a period of about ]0 veeVs of school), for an averorc of 3*^* 
observations per weeh. Thirty-five observations were made durinc the period from 
Jamiary throuijh May, (a period of about cO ve^sks of school), for on average of 
1.8 observations per week, with the majority of these observations occurring 
di’rlng the months of February and March, • 

The Model School program used the skills of 3 0 teachers. Three pairs 
worked in the sane large room and were usually observed together In one sitting. 
Others worked in divided rooms where usually only one could be observed at a time. 
Therefore, there should have been about seven observations per week if the crite- 
rion set down in the enabling objectives were to be met. Program supervisors 
reported that this lower-than-antlcipated rate of observation was caused by the 
program supervisors' assuming more curriculum-development and materiaJ c-selectlon 
activities than were anticipated, and their assuming a greater role in the prepara- 
tion and administration of instruments used in evaluating the progrojji. According 
to program supervisors, virttially every fnonltoring observation was followed up with 
at least brief discussion of their assessment of the teachers' activities, usually 
incorporating an examination, of the lesson plan; however, records of these activ- 
ities were not kept consistently. In the 69 observations 'jade, activities which 
were directly related to specific program objectives and lesson plans were reported 
as bbserved in all but two. In one of these exceptions, the ronltor noted that the 
teacher did not seem sure of her goals for the lesson; in the other, the monitor 
failed to record what objective. If any, was observed (i.u., the nwnitorlng form 
was not coit^leted). 

In the course of this monitoring, observers indicated a wide variety of 
topics to be taken up In review with the teacher. A suggectlon of the trend of 
the consents made can be obtained from this sample: 

. teacher talked too much, should be more class participation.” 

(teacher behavior) 

. "Teacher should start providing flash cards with phracos uslnr the 
(reading) vocabulary." (instructloral aids) 

. '^here were a few discipline problems vhlch ray have been cau sed by 
boredom since chil'lren elroady know what was being t.aur.ht* * 
xlong-rango planning) 

Infonsal discussion with the supervisors indicated that early in the 
school year th^ most serious problems seemed to occtir in the area of second 
language teaching. To this end, at midyear, the supervisors prepared and 
distributed a guide for teaching the second laaip^age, which Included suggested 
activities and techniques. The supervisors felt *hat the use of this guide 
improved the teaching of tho second language, and have begun preparing an irproved 
version for use in the 1970-1971 school year. 



?, Cb.jc;ctlvo5 ' W-^fyb^ 3»1-Bb stated that class time 

usifiR the second lan^age would rise fax an average of about 10 JJof the school day 
in the beginning months of the program to about kO-^Of 

The supervisors reported that the ^40- 50 ^second-language activity level 
was not achievable, because the second language skills specified in the program 
were not sufficient to encoirpais so great a proportion of other parogram content. 

They reported that by the end of the school year, the time ualng the second language 
rose from about 10 5* to alout ?0 S. 

According to program supervisors* reports and information noted on the 
logs of some teachers, the curricular area where introduction of the second lan- 
guage was easiest was Nuirbor Concepts, because of the relatively small vocabulary 
required. IVen this relatively easy fatroducrtlonincluded skills beyond those 
specified for second language study in the program guides. 

3. Knabling Objective 3*7 (First Grade Reading and Writing Programs ). 

This objcctlve^as not fo^lementcd as smobihly as posaible^ecVaoi^ of delayed 
receipt of reading materials for the first-grade Latino students. While the 
English language readers (Bank Street series) were on hand at the school when 
the formal program began on October 1, the Spanish language readers irere not 
delivered 'intll the beginning of tihvember. This resulted in a delay of about 
one month in the latter groups study of a reading which may partially 

explain the Anglo edge in reading skills, noted in the interim report oo reading 
(February). However, the time was used to teach reading by other techniq^ues, 
such as experience cherts, which should have nininited the differences observed. 

I 

According to program supervlaors, the manuscript writing was introduced 
to all first-grade classes on schedule, in February 1970, and proceeded smoothly, 
except that one teacher introduced writing In the e ingle-space forsiat (upper caae 
letters filled one standard 3/8" line), whereas all other teachers Introduced 
writing in the double-space format (in which upper ease letters fill two 3/8" 
lines). The latter format Is the ore preferred by the project superrisora suid 
director. 



4. Supportive Procedure U.l (Assembly Programs ). This procedure was 
carried out appr^riately with t\ro programs giving equS*“eraphasis to the English 
and Spanish languages. 

At Christmas a program was held in which students entertained each other 
with the singing of English nnd Spanish seasonal songs. Parents of Latino children 
also brought typical seasonal foods for the children to cample. According to the 
supervisors' estimates, about 60 parents attended to view aM participate in the 
festivity. 



A program in honor of Mother's Day was held May 8, 1970. As part of 
this program, th’; children in each class of the model school sang songs and 
recited poems, in both English and Spanish. The program supervisors estimated 
that about SOO mothers of pupils attended this progrera, A guest book was signed 
by lc6 persons. 



5. Supportive l^cedure k.P. (Hasic Contents) . According to program 
supervisors, the gosi of this procedure was exceeded as all students practiced 
singing at least three songs in each language-- Ocari, Ocara , A la Limon , and 
Clave 11 to in Spanish; I'm a Little Puppet , B-I-N-0-0, and Three Little Kittens 
1 h .cn,3i. I sh . ~ ' ' ' 




- 4 - 




In eMition# the supoinrisors report*^ 1 that ail teachers tauf^ht other son£;a to 
their classes* 

Students* skill in singing thoir songs must have been <iuite high^ as 
most were perfonr>ed at the Mother's Day Program. 

6. Supportive Procedure U ,3 (Games) , Two games in English and two 

games in Spanish were introduced to all AasTes by the program supervisors, who 
taught the children to play them during recreation periods. According to their 
report, durinrt the letter half of the school year all classes played Simon Says 
in r^ngll&h and in Spanish, Z riOvinan in English, and in Spanish. 

7. Supportive Procedure 4,6 (Puerto R I can C\^ture and Coowunliy 
Rcsourseg rrocremT The six programs programs for staff devel^ment Wreneld 
aT indicated in the cchcdole on page U8 of the Revised Proposal of the Model 
School Program. Attendance records were available for four out of six programs. 
Two showed perfect attendance , and two shoved one teacher absent. According to 
program supervisors, attendance at the other meetings vas similar. 

Following the end of this formal program, a series of short grade- 
level meetings of teaching staff and supervisors vas instituted In place of 
lectures. According to the participants, kindergarten and pre -kindergarten 
teachers met with supervisors once per week, and first grade teachers met with 
them two or three tiraes per week. These meetings were described as focusing on 
planning lessons using curriculun materials and discussing instructional strate- 
gies. 



Conclusions 



While documentation has not been consistent, the records available 
and the verbal report of the program supervisors suggest that this program has 
been voU managed. The goals set forth in all of the supportive procedures 
seem to have been attained or exceeded. The evidence on attainment of the 
enabling objectives suggests that the Model School program has been io^emented 
in the classroom in a manner as consistent with the proposal as would be possible 
in a first year of program operation, the principal discrepancies being (a) moaotor- 
ing less freguent than was anticipated, (b) the failure to obtain some reading 
texts on time, and (c) the failure to reach a level of k0^y> of the school day 
devoted to second-language instruction. The first two of these discrepancies seem 
to be one-time problems which should not recur. The third may point to a nisjudg- 
went in formulating project goale--using the second language for aboiit half the 
school day not be a realistic goal for students in their first year of partici* 
pttion in this type of program. 
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STUDY 2. lOG OF STUDFNT PERFORMANCB IN THE MODEL SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Introduction 



Rationale 



The Model School program outcomes wore specified in two ways, 
l^e first way was a broad -based statement of each objective in which 
observation method and criteria were specified. The second was a list 
of highly specific performances, or micro-objectives# which when taken 
in clusters form the objectives. This study examines the performance 
of students# as observed by teachers in the classroom on the level of 
the micro-objectives. It was carried out for two distinct reasons t 
by asking teachers systematically to check and record students* behavior# 
a very broad-based# although subjective# measure of student performance 
could be obtained; ahd by having the teacher keep the record# it was 
felt that each teacher's attention would be drawn to the stutents in 
her class who could and could not perform each objective. Thus # the 
log served both a product*evaluation function and a process-evaluation 
function. 

Objectives 



Performance Objective 1.1 - ComBiunicafcion skills in the first 
language in the prekindergarten program (English or Spanish) • Wlnety 
percent of the students in the prekindergarten program will be able to 
carry out each of the skills specified in the prekindergarten program 
guide for the first language. 

Performance Cbiectlve 1.2 - Cowmunication skills in the second 
l anguage in the prekindergarten progrw (Spanish or English) . ninety 
percent of the students in the prekindergarten program will perform each 
of the skills specified in the prekindergarten program guide tox the 
second language. 

Performa;>ce Objective 1.3 - Development of number concepts 
in the prekindergaiten . Specific nusber skills are to be learned# some 
by 90% of the students# others by at least 60% of the students*. In the 
presentation of the data# the correct percentage will be indicated. 

Performance Objective 1.4 - Natural and biol^ical phenomena 
within the perceptual grasp of the prejdndergarten student . About 60% 
of the students will cixxy out 60% of the science activities specified 
in the prekindergarten program guide# for an overall SLinimum of about 
46% satisfactory performance on each skill. 

Performance Objective 2.1 - Growth of oommmication 
the first language in the Icindergarten p '(English or Sp^shyT 

Ninety percent or the students^ in tKe kinderg^Ten program will be able 
to carry out each of the specific cosmunication skills indicated in the 
kindergarten program guide for the first language. 



Performance Objoctivo 2.2 - Growth of communication skills In 
the second language in the kindergarten program (Spanish or English) . 
ninety j>ercent of the students in the kindergarten program will be able 
to carry out the specific skills specified in the kindergarten program 
guide for the second language. 

Performance Objective 2.3 - Pevelopwent of number concepts in 
the kindergarten . Ninety percent of the students will be able to perform 
the number skills specified in the kindergarten g\*ide. 

Performance Objective 2,4 - Natural and biological phenomena in 
tl tf I a sp of" the k i ndergar ter^ pupil . Ninety percent of the students in 

the" kindergarten will perform each of the skills specified in the science 
section of the kindergarten program guide. 

Performance Objective 3.1 - Growth of <^Bfnuni cation skills in 
the studen^^ lan^age in the firsY ^r^d^ TEnglish or Spanis^ « ^ 

Ninety percent of the students will l>e able to^>er form eac* activA\^ 
in the first-grade program guide for the first language. 

P erformance Objective 3.2 - Growth of cotnaninication skills in 
the students' second language in the first Vrade (§>^ish or English) 
Ninety percent of the students will be able to perform each of the 
activities specified in the first-grade program guide for the second 
language. 



Performance Oblective 3.3 - Pevelopoent of nusber oonoepts in 
the first grad e. Ninety percent of the students wU"rbe able to carry out 
the number skills specified in the first-grade program guide. 

Performance Objective 3.4 - Natural and biological phenosmna in 
the first grade . Eighty percent of the students will be able to carry 
out each of the science activities specified in the first-grade program 
guide. 



perfermwee Objective 3.7 - Reading and %rriting . Ninety percent 
of the students will Ibe dole "tb^eVrry out each of the five specified 
reading and writing activities in their mother tongue (as well as begin 
to use the reader series in their mother tongi^e) • 

In addition to these product objectives, the program has 
specified an enabling obj^tctive for each grade level, stating that 
teachers in the program would engage the students in the activities 
specified in the guides as citsd abovs. 

Procedure 



Program Description 

The teachers in the Nodel 8d>ool program treated the detailed 
mlcio-^jectives as a skeleton which they fleshed out by developing 
specific day-by-day lesson pl^s. these plans were examined and reviewed 
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by program supervisors who assured that they were in conformity with 
the specified program contents and with what the supervisors regarded 
as good teaching practice* 

Each teaching tcamr consistir.g of an Anglo v^acher aj\d a 
Latino teacher, planned these activities so that all concepts and skills 
were introduced in the student's mother tongue# and a selected group of 
them# specified in the program guides# were followed up in the second 
language* An attempt was to be made to follow loosely the order of 
presentation shown on the time charts for each level; howeveri justified 
departures from the specified titne sequence were accepted* 

Evaluation 



Instrument . The log consisted of a large sheet of v>aper# divided 
into grid, ftloug one edge of the table the name of each student in 
a teacher's class appeared; along the second perpendicular edge of the table 
the name of each nicro^bjective appeared. The teacher recorded the date 
on which she observed satisfactory performance on a micro-^objective by 
a student on the intersection of the column containing the student's naM 
and the row containing the objective name. 

It was originally planned that students' performance would be 
observed as part of the ongoing classroofA interaction# and would be 
recorded at the ei>d of the day. Teadiete found that this was not feasible. 
This was replaced by a more formal observation of student performance at 
a time set aside for this purp 08 e*^*usually while the teacher's tesmmste 
worked with the total gro\q;> of students assigned to the tew. At these 
observations the teacheru examined students on the specific objectives 
which they felt they had completed teaching to their classes. Most 
teachers carried out observations throughout the year# with heavy concen- 
trations around January# March# and April. The logs %#ere collected on 
April 15# and therefore contain the record of student performance up 
through that date. 

Subjects . All students who were in the edqperimental bilingual classes 
when the program began and who remained in it until the last day of 
observation (April IS) were included in the analysis. The result) %rtre 
therefore to be parameters of this population. However# one teacher in 
the first grade failed to keep an adequate record for the students of her 
team# although feedback about the inadequacy of the record was provided 
early enough in the school year for corrective measures to be taken. This 
teacher was Latino and taught about half of the first-grade Latinos in 
their first language and half of the Anglos in their second language. The 
performance of students on these skills is excluded from the snalysis. 
According to supervisors' reports# this teacher did sssm to be carrying 
out the program adequately and the supervisors feel that students in her 
classroom can probably perform at least as well as those in the other 
first-grade classes* 

Analysis . In this study# there has been no sampling of students* 

The findings are clearly paraMters of the participant population in the 
prekindergartsn and kin^rgarten levels. Xn the first grade# the /jbserved 
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performemce of Anglos in their first language and of Latinos in their second 
languag*^ are pareuneters as well, but pcrfomances of sonve students in the 
Spanish language are missing because of the one teacher's failure to keep 
a proper log. In none of the these cases is statistical inference appro- 
priate* Therefore, the only manipulations of the data made were those used 
to sunmarize findings and to compare them with minimun-perfortnance criteria* 

Note, however, that the last date for performance observation 
using this measure was April 15, and not the last day of school* This 
suggests that the measured level of attainment could be less than that 
specified in the objective, without precluding the possibility for every 
student to meet the criterion by year end. 

A rough approximation of the level that could be expected on 
April 15 was obtained by a linear proration of the criterion fox each objec- 
tive by the portion of the school year which had passed before the obser- 
vation date. This portion was 72%. Thus, an objective wherein performance 
should be 90% correct at year end was prorated to 65% at April 15. 

Results 



Rrekindergarten 

Performance of students on each micro-objective specified for 
the prekindergarteh classes is shown in Figure 2.1. This figure continues 
for three pages. Shirty-four Anglos and thirty-four Latinos were observed. 

Objective 1.1 - Prekinder^^arten coamunicationi first language . 
This objective consisted of 29 micro-objectives* As this objective had a 
criterion of 90% of students attaining each micro-objective by year end, 
the typical micro-objective should be attained by 65% on April 15* Shis 
objective was clearly being attained— and exceeded— by both Anglos and 
Latinos. 



Aaong Anglos, every micro-objective but one — Dlstingulehee 
Gustatory Stinnxli— is reported as being above the criterion level, with 24 
(83%) of the micro-objectives attained by 90% of these students* The 
mean rate of attainment of the Anglos on all parts of objective 1*1 was 
91.4% of the students performing each one satisfactorily. Ths gustatory 
stimuli objective was not performed by any student, indicating that this 
activity had not been carried out and observed in the class. 

Among Latinos, performance was not quite so high as among the 
Anglo groitpi but it was still clearly beyond the minimum of 6S%* Only three 
micro-objectives were below this criterion— Naming Classmates, Matching 
Clothing to Body Parts, and Obeying Sit/Staiyd. No student had carried 
out the classmate-naming activity, indicating that it was observed before 
the data werr^ collected. Thirty-seven percent of the students had carried 
out the clothing-matching activity and 40% used "please" correctly, indi- 
cating that these micro-objectives had been introduced but not all students 
could perform them satisfactorily* 
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Tho mean performance rate for Latinos was 75 ,4%, which is 
clearly above the 65t required. 

ObjoctlVQ 1.2 - Vrokindorgarton cortmuni cation, second language . 
Tho cricorion war; 90t; thoroforo, an average of 65^. per micro-objective 
was expected hy Aj^ril 15 on each of the 24 specified skills. As can be 
seen in Figure 2.1, this lovel was exceeded on all but three micro-objec- 
tives by tho Anglos— Matches Clothing, Obeys Sit/.9tand, and Names Class- 
mates. Hatching clothing and obeying slt/6tand were not observed before 
the cutoff date. Naming classmates was carried out by only a few (6%) 
of these students. The mean performance rate on the micro-objectives for 
Anglos on Objective 1.2 was 85.3%, which is well above the minimum. 

The findings were similar for Latinos, whose performance exceeded 
the minimum on all but two micro-objectives — Matches Clothes and Identifies 
Eye Color— which were not observed. The mean number of Latino students 
performing each micro-objective was 79. 5%, which was clearly above the 
minimum. 



Obj ective 1.3 - Number concepts . The findings for this objec- 
tive are shown in Part III of Figure 2.1. The criterion was 60% perfor- 
mance by year end for most micro-objectives, which led to an expected 
average performance level of 43% by the observation date. Three n\ 2 nber 
micro-objectives had performance levels of 90%, leading to expected 
performance at 65%. 

Anglos exceeded these levels on 10 of the 11 nusDi>er-conoept skills. 
Coat Hook Number was not observed, indicating that the teacher had not * 
completed that activity with her class at the time the data were collected. 
The mean rate of correct performance on these items was 81.5% of the Anglo 
children, or nearly double that anticipated by the program staff. In 
addition, the teachers reported that 91% of the Anglo students learned to 
sing a number song in Spanish, and from 35% to 65% of the students were 
capable of answering *'How Many ? ** and stating their ages in the second 
language. These performances were more complicated than those required 
by the objectives. 

Latino performance was also at a high level on this objective, 
with the minimum performance level exceeded on all but two micro-objec- 
tives. The Latino teacher had not yet observed Latinos singing number 
songs, nor engaged then in the Introduction-to-Addition activities to a 
point where observation was warranted. The a*/erage performance level 
on all micro-objectives was at 66.3% on each objective, which is clearly 
above the minimum specified. In addition to these activities, 65% of 
the Latinos learned to sing a number song, answer "How many ? ** and 
state their ages in English. This was a greater percentage of~ students 
than had been observed carrying out these activities in their mother tongue. 



C^jectivft 1.4 - Prekinderqarten science . The five activities 
which made up this objective are shown on Figure 2.1, Part III. The mini- 
mum year-end performance for this objective was 48% (60% of the children 
carrying ou^ 60% of the activities). If this is prorated, average perfor- 
mance level of only 35% is required. Both Anglo and Latino children 
exceeded this minimum level. Among Anglo children, the minimum was 
exceeded on all five micro-objectives, with a mo%n of 83.4%. The Latino 
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teacher observed perfornance of the Latino children on four of the five, 
student performance exceeded this minimum on those four, amd the average 
of all five was <6.4% of the children, which was above the minirom. 

Kindergarten 

Figure 2*2 shows the teachers' evaluations of student performaince 
on the micro*objectives in the kindergarten program. This figure extends 
for five pages. 

Objective 2.1 - Kindergarten first* language skills . The criterion 
for this objective was 90% by year end; the prorated goal was an average 
of 65% satisfactory performance on the 48 micro-objectives specified for 
first language in the kindergarten program guide. 

Both An^ilo and Latino kindergarten teachers report having carried 
out, by April 15, activities related to the acquisition of all first-language 
micro-objectives but one--identification of the nurse. During the 1969-1970 
school year, no nurse was on duty at Pot ter -Thomas; so this item was skipped 
by the teachers. 

Examining the scoring of the Anglos shows that the Anglo kinder- 
garten teacher observed performance beyond the 65% level on every first- 
language micro-objective (except Nurse) # with 31 of the 46 performed 
satisfactorily by every Anglo student in the program. The SMan level of 
performance of Anglos on the Objective 2.1 skills (including the nurse 
item as aero) is 93.8%, %rhich is clearly above the minimvn. 

Performance among Latino students was some%diat more variable. 

All students were able to perform 8 of the first-language micro-objectives, 
but four — Hhere do you live, Identify Crossing Guard, Listening for Clues, 
Distinguishing Phyming from Non-Rhyming Words — were attained in less than 
half the students by the observation date. Nevertheless, performance was 
substantially better than required by the prorated objective, with the mean 
performance rata at 82.1% over the 48 micro-objectives* 

C^j active 2.2 - Kindergarten s econd -language skills . Thirty-four 
micro-objectives comprised the skills wnich kindergarten pupils were expec- 
ted to master in their second language. The criterion specified for their 
objective was 90% of the students able to perform each micro-objective; 
so 65% was the prorated goal. 

As can be seen, the teachers report sharp differences in second- 
language learning in the two ethnic groups, with Latinos' performance 
generally superior to that shown by Anglos* 

The Anglo group was not yet examined on 10 (29%) of the specified 
micro-objectives as of April 15. Where the observation was made, the Anglos* 
percentages attained ranged from a low of 26% (Walk)) to a high of 92% 

(Uses Good Horning)* 
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The average level of performance was SO, 2% of the pupils success* 
ful per micro*objective« This about 15% lowe r than the prorated criterion* 

In contrast, Latino students were examined on all but three (9%) 
of the micro-objectives for second language in the kindergarten. The level 
of attainment on objectives observed covered a wide range, with a low of 
16% performing the tactile discrimination activities, but with 17 objec* 
tiyes performed successfully by every class mcjinber. The mean level of per- 
formance for the Latino group was 81.3%, which is well above the prorated 
criterion. 



It should be noted that five first-language objectives not re- 
quired in the second language were also acccxitplished in English by from 
34% to 74% of the Latino students. 

Objective 2,3 - Number concepts. Thirteen activities were 
specified for this objective — eleven in the first language and two in the 
second language. As the criterion for this objective specified that 
performance would be at 90% of the students succeeding at each micro-objec- 
tive, a mean of 65% would indicate satisfactory performance at the obser- 
vation date. 

Anglo students had been engaged in all but three activities-- 
Leading Class in a Number Game, Weighing an Object, and Telling the Date 
from a Calendar. The mean percentage of Anglo students perforsdng each 
micro-objective was 70.9%, which was above the criterion. 

Latino students had been engaged in all but viiree micro-<^j ac- 
tives — Weighing an Object, Telling Time, and Using a C^^lendar — when the 
logs were tabulated. On the objective as a whole, the mean performance 
rate for Latinos was 51.2%, ifhich was not up to the prorated criterion. 
However, in addition to these activities. Latino students are reported 
as having been able to Answer Niaber Questions (77%) and Give their 
Phone Numbers (39%) in English. 

Cfejective 2*4 - Natural anu biological phenomena . The results 
reported by the teachers suggest that sharp differences in the study of 
science occurred in the Anglo and Latino groups. 

The prorated criterion for this objective was satisfactory 
performance by 65% of the students on the ten micro-objectives. 

As shown on Figure 2*2, Anglo students were observed performing 
all of tha micro-objectives but one**^Ha)cing Butter. The mean percentage 
of students satisfactorily performing them was 83.1%, which is beyond the 
minimum. 
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iiatinos presented a markedly different picture* Only two ob- 
jectives--Describes Day and Ni 9 ht/ and Identified Domestic Animals-*- 
were obrerved in the mother tongue* However , the students were obsei'ved 
performing seven of the ten activities in English, their seccnd language, 
with performance reported at 94% or above on each* 

First Grade 



By the first-grade level, the number of micro-objectives delin- 
eated had become so great that recording of each individual one was incon- 
venient* Therefore, in keeping the logs, it was agreed that some objec- 
tives in the first*- and second-language skills would be clustered! for 
example, the oral-commands micro-objectives would be recorded as a unit-- 
" Follows Ten Oral Coirmnds*" This resulted in each specified micro-ob- 
jective on the first-grade level recuiring a more complex series of acts 
than the highly specific micro-c^jectives of the two earlier grades* This 
is especially crue about the activities specified for the first and second 
languages* 



A second point to be noted with regard to the performance of the 
first-grade level is that the nuirber of cases observed did not remain uni- 
form throughout* There were two teams for a total of four teachers in the 
model school at this grade level* In one of the teams the Latino teacher 
failed to Keep an adequate log, in that the material was not observed con- 
sistently throughout the school year and her record was not in the same 
obsezvational units as those of the three other teachers* Faced with this 
situation, it seemed best to exclude that teacher's students from the evalua- 
tion of the objectives where she was to keep the record* These objectives 
were 3*1, 3*3, 3*4, and 3*7 for Latinos and 3*2 for Anglos. Thus, among 
Anglos, 59 students were observed for 3.1, 3.3, 3*4 and 3*7 but 27 students 
were obserx'ed for objective 3*2» Among the Latinos, 28 students were ob- 
served for objective 3*2* The findings for the attainment of these ob- 
jectives are sho%fn on Fig^jre 2*3, which runs for three pages* 

Cbjective 3*1 - CociBunication skills in the first lanmiay * This 
objective specified 90% at year end for^each micro-objective, %mich was 
prorated for the shortened observation period so thst a 65% average level 
of observed attainment then indicated satisfactory progress* 

In both Anglo and Latino classes all objectives were taught so 
that at least some students had completed each one* 

Among Anglos, more than 65% of the students were successful in 
completing all the micro-objective clusters but one— Identifying Household 
Equipment— which was completed by 42%* The mean level of attainment was 
at 91*7%, which is well beyond the required minlmxxm* 

latinos did not achieve the micro-objectives at quite the sasm 
hi;h rate as the Anglos, but still i^re at a satisfactory level* Of the 
18 micro-objective clusters, 13 beyond the 65% criterion, with five 

below it* However, for the point in time when observation was made, the 
overall level was a satisfactory 73*8% of the Latinos having completed the 
typical micro-objective group* 
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r^^jcctive 3.2 - Second lanf{ua<yc . On the secoivl-language skills, 
the results showed a reversal, with i>atino students' performance superior 
to that of the Anglos. The performance criterion for year end was 90%, 
which would mean that an average 65% on the micron-objectives shoAtld have 
been achieved by the final observation date. 

At least some students in both language groups completed each 
of the clusters of second-language objectives, indicating that the teachers 
had introduced each to the poinc where they felt c^servation of at least 
some students was warranted. 

None of the seven micro-objective clusters was reported as 
being completed by the expected 63% of the Anglo students. The average 
portion of the students who attained each was 37.6%, well below the 
criterion. Among Latino students, four of the seven micro-cd:>j active 
clusters were performed at levels exceeding the 65% criterion and three were 
below it. Overall, the mean performance was 65.6% of the students success- 
fully completing the micro-objective clusters, which was just slightly 
above the expected level. 

In retrospect, it appears that the relatively low level of per- 
formance of Anglos on this objective might in part result from the ob- > 
servational method. When the teacher recorded the performance of a 
student on a cluster of objectives suc^ as "Following Ten Oral Coasaands," 
the student would have to be able to follow all ten to get credit for any. 
Rec(»rding the student's performance on an item-by-item basis might have 
revealed that he could carry out 9 of the 10 commands. Thus, the method 
of recording used may have resulted in an un derestiiaate of the true level 
of skill. ’ 



Objective 3.3 - Humber concepts . The number-concepts objectives 
were not atuine^ in ^ther Anglo or Latino groups, although Anglo students 
appear to have had better mastery on the object!^ as specified in the pro- 
posal. Ninety percent was expected by year endi 65% was.^e criterion for 
the last observation. 

Among Anglo students, some were observed carrying out every mioro- 
objective but one— Hatching Numbers to Body parts, overall, the level of 
performance was quite low, with 42.4% of the students completing the 
typical objective. 

Among Latino students, at least some students were reported as 
having completed seven of twelve micro-objectives. The mean percentage 
of Latinos able to perform each micro-objective was 22%. in addition, 
teachers reported that all Latino students could do some counting in both 
Spanish and English, but none were reported ae able to count as high as 
100 . ^ 



Objective 3.4 - Science . Objectives for first-grade science 
specified 80% attainment by year end, suggesting that 56% averj^ attain*^ 
rent would be an appropriate performance level for the observation date* * 
As shown on Figure 2.3, the observed performance was below that level , 
(35.0% for Anglos and 45.7% for Latinos). There were also seme ethnic 
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9 Toup differences worthy of note* At least some Anglo children had been 
observed carrying out all skills except one— Plant and Animal Identifica- 
tions* Latino students had not been observed on two of the activities-- 
Weather Activities , and plant and Aniiwl Identifications — but they ex- 
hibited higher levels of performance on the ones observed* Hiis was 
especially true of the activities in the second language* 

Objective 3*7 - Reading and writing in the first language * 

Five activities were specified for preparation of students for reading# 
reinforcing reading# and introducing manuscript writing. All we 2 *e speci- 
fied as having a 90% criterion level# which suggested that by the obser- 
vation date the mean portion of students successfully performing then 
should hp 65% • ^ 

Among both Anglos and Latinos# this level was exceeded on 
four of the five activities. The mean for Anglos was 86.8%; the 
mean for Latinos# 77*8%. In addition# teachers reported that students 
engaged in some second- language reading-readiness activities* Some 
Anglos had been observed successfully carrying out Phonics (26%) and 
literature (4%) activities. Some Latinos had also been observed 
successfully carrying out four activities— Phonics (2%) # Vtord and 
Picture (43%)# Experience Charts (2%?# and Literature (36%), 

Conclusions 



As expected in new programs# the results derived from the teachers' 
logs shew a mixed picture# in which some objectives were attained and othera 
were not* The pattern of successssand failures is systematic enough to be 
informative t 



» The prekindergarten program was highly successful in that it 
attained all four objectives set for it* 

. Verbal-skills objectives for the mother tongue# including pre* 
reading activities# were attained in the kindergarten and in 
first grade* 

* Second-lajkguage verbal-skills objectives were attained by 
Latinos but not Anglos in the Kindergarten and in first grade* 

. Science and arithmetic objectives present a mixed picture# 
with Anglos achieving them successfully in kindergarten# but 
both Anglo and Latino students failing to do so in the first 
grade* 

These findings led to some discussion with program supervisors. 
The findings regarding the mathematics and science objectives in the upper 
tvo grades probably resulted from an irvdocision on the part of the program 
management and teachers on the degree of emphasis to place on the second 
language* It was felt in December and January that it was wt>rth trying to 
introduce science activities in the students' second language# although 
this had not bean specified in the program guides, After iieveral weeka^ 



tridlr this plan was rescindedi and science activities were then re- 
introdua^d in the first languages Arithmetic work in the second language 
was then emphasized. Ihis switching of cocmitments occurred around the 
middle of March, 1970, which was only one month before the final observa- 
tion date, ihe program supervisors believe that there was a marked im- 
provement in these skills once the problems were resolved and there was a 
clear coranitment. Some evidence that this could occur is the high level 
of attainment on setne micro-objectives in the science and nuitOber-skill 
areas in the secoi^l language among Latinos, even where it was not speci- 
fied as part of the program. 

A more serious problem seems to be the difference in performance 
of Anglos and Latinos in the second language* At present, the program 
document reads as if acquisition of the secor»d language were equally 
difficult for both ethnic groups. The fact that Latino students are im- 
mersed in an English-speaking enviroment to a much greater extent than 
Anglos are immersed in a Spanish one suggests that this parallelism may 
be inappropriate and that specification of different goals for the two 
groups is warranted in the future. 
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FZCURE 2.1. PERCENT OF PBElCniDERGIUtrEN STO DE N T S OBSERVED CORFECTEY PEFFOPMZNG MICRO-OBJECTIVES, PART 1 
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2.3. POtCENT OF FIRST (3»DE THAT TBVCHERS OBSEKVO) OORRBCTIX PERFORMING MICRO-OBJECTIVE (P&rt B) 





AMCL06 COMPLETING MICRO-OBJSCTIVE PERCENT LATINOS COMPLETING MICRO- OBJECTIVE 




FIGURE 2.3. PERCOIT OF FIRST GRADE THAT TEACHSS OBSERVED CORRECTED PERFORMING MICRO-OBJECTIVE (Part C) 
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.zwor 2A, ORAJi co:r:^7ncATroi; is Tif:^ first wnguagf and sixjond 

lAJCTAOK IN TIffi MODf:L SCHOOL BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



Intro fraction 



Rationale 



Thfi ttodol School progran-* began In the 1969-19VO school year with 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, and first-grade experimental classes. At 
these grade levels it was felt that considerable time arid effort shoxxld be 
spent in furthering the development of oral language skills in the wther 
tongue as veil as introducing the second language, (in addition to this 
oral emphasis, vork with written materials is also included in the first- 
grade prograTi; see Study 7.) 

Both first- and second-language oral skills were deemed central 
enough by the prog.rom director and her staff to warrant redundancy of 
measures. They have been assessed using the teacher log and using specially 
devised speaking tests. This study presents findings using the speaking 
tests. 

Objectives 



The speaking tests were designed to assess the students' 
perfomaiice on sairples of skills specified in the first- and second- 
language ubjectives. The objectives, edited to include only the portions 
relevant to this study, are as follows: 

1. perfoiTAnce Objective 1 .1 : Growth of Communication Skills 

In^t^e Students* First Language (English or Spanish) "In 
the lirekiniergarten Program . 

Students enrolled in the prekindergarten program will be able 
to carry out activities specified in the prekindergarten program guide 
under the following categories in their first language: 

A. Sclf-identification using sentences 
C. Identification of family members. 

2 . Perf j mance Object Ivc 1.?; Growth of Comnninication Skills 
In Ttfie Student ^ ^ Second Len^ag;e (GpanlsH or English) fn 
^e Pr^indergarten Program. 

Students eurollcd in the prekindergarten program will be able 
to carry out activities specified in the following categories in the 
prekindergarten program guide in their second language: 

A. Self-identification using sentences 
C. Identification of family members. 

I 

3. Perfor.TiAf>ce Ob,toctivc Orovt*! of Conrunlcfttlon Skill. 

In ihe student^ First I/tn^Vr,V or St>enr»y>) lu 

tfio Kinderc&rten rroeran, 
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Students enrolled in the klnder^art^.r prop, ram will be able to 
carry out activities specified in the followinr categories in the kinder- 
garten procran ^idc in their first lan?;ua?ei 

A . Self-identification In sentences 
r. Identification of family members. 

4. Pe rformance Objective 2.2; Growth of Cotmaunicatlon SKille 
Tn the Second Language (Sp^lSh or Engiish) in the Kinder^ 
garten Program. 

Students enrolled in the kindergarten program will be able to 
carry out activities specified in the following categories in the kinder- 
garten program in their second language; 

A. Self-identification in sentences 
C. Tdentification of family rcabers. 



5 . Per forronce Objective 3>1: Growth of ^m^lcatlon Skills 

in the PirTt Unguage jEngllsh or Spani^) in the First 
Grade Progran. 

Students enrolled in the first-grade program will be able tj 
carry out activities specified in the follovitig categories in the first- 
grade program guide in their first language: 

A. Self-identification using sentences 
C. Identification of family members. 

6. Performance Objective Growth of Cocwyiication SkiULs 

Tn the Second Language ^Spanish or Kngli^) in the first 
Grade Program . 

Students enrolled in the first-grade program will be able to 
carry out activities specified in the following categories of the first- 
grade program guide in their second language: 

A. Self-identification using sentences 
C. Identification of family members. 



Proce^ .res 



Program Description 



In experimental classes at the Model School the verbal skills 
specified in all coriDunication-skills objectives were taught in the 
first and second languages using the oral-aural approach- -using question 
and answer methodSi teacher-devised gamesi songsi storiesi tripSi ate. 
Teachers were generally free to develop the specific lesson plans then- 
selvesi but they were guided in this process by regular meetings with 
program supervisors. Both the first*and second-language skills were 
tau^t by the teacher on the team who is a native epeaker of that 
language. As all teachers are biling'Asl least to the point of speaking 
both languagesi connunl cation by all teachers with atudenta in their mother 
tongue was possible. 
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In control classes j at the Moffet School, teachers were all 
r.onollnf^ial ?nc;llsh-speaVcrs. They taught their classes in the regular 
manner, following the usual curric^Uum for their grade level. 

Fvaluation 



Limited resources for evaluation resulted in inodlflcation of this 
evaluation from the originally proposed design to a post-only studty. This 
change has resulted in sacrificing some confidence in the findings. As 
students in experir.ental and control classes attended separate schools, 
there is some possibility that observed differences existed before the be- 
ginning of both the regular end experimental programs. (The original plan 
would have used gain scores, and thus would be less vulnerable to this kind 
of problem.) The original plan also had provision for several raters to 
score each student’s response without knowing the group (experimental or 
control) to which he belonged, thus getting a rater-reliability estimate 
for the test and avoiding prejudiced ratings. It should be noted, however, 
that the tape recordings of the pretest are still available, and analysis 
at a later date Is still a possibility. 

Instruments . The speaking test used was an adaptation of an instrument 
for testia? tnc Kngllsh-epeaking skills of foreign students. The major 
changes in it were (a) construction of a Spanish version, used to assess 
speaking skills in that language, and (b) development of English-Spanlsh 
bilingual instructions. The test consisted of three parts. Repetition, 
Questions, and Free Response. Development of each of these ptfts and the 
scoring criteria for each was shown in detail in the Revised Model School 
Proposal, pp. The test script and scoring sheet are shown appended 

to this paper. : 

In the first part. Repetition, students were asked to repeat 
eight words containing phonemes which are difficult for i)on«native speakers 
to pronounce. They are Judged on a four-point scale— 0- not conprebensible, 
1 - heavy accent, P - light accent, 3 - standard native speaker. In the 
second portion, Questions, the pupils had to answer five questions: 

Khat is your name? V/here do you live? How old are you? How many brothers 
and sisters do you h«.ve? Khat days of the week do you go to school? One 
question is specifically related to a prekindergarten micro-objective, two 
are related to klnd'^rgartcn micro-objectives, and four are related to first- 
grade micro-objectives . The last item. What days do you go to school?, Was 
not specified in any objective, but it was felt that there was a good chance 
that children vo\>ld learn this coincidentally with attending the program. 
These same questions wore asked in both the English and Spanish versions. 
Students were instructed to respond in the same language as that of the test. 
This poHion of the test was scored on a four-point sc^o in which 0 
indicated no response, 1 indicated an inappropriate response (i.e., an 
obviously incorrect answer to the question asked), 2 Indicated a ainimal 
(1- or 2- word) correct response, and 3 Indicated a more expansive correct 
response. 
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The last part of the test. Free Response, asked children to tell 
vhat tuey saw in a picture* The picture was a far.ily scene which contained 
six itetiS nentioned in the prekinderearten curriculvjn guide, eight items 
appearing in the kindergarten guide, and ten items in the first-grade guide* 

The student had to name hb many objects as he could in the language being 
tested* Tiie niacber of items named was the score for this part of tie test 
(with 10 or more being scored as 10) • If the student gave an integrated re- 
sponse in which the whole scene was described as a unit (e.g* ”A family re- 
laxing") he received a score of 11, without regard for the number of pictured 
items he had identified* 

In parts 2 and 3 of the test, all items related to the objectives 
vero specified as both first- and second-language goals. Therefore, it was 
felt that the seme English and Spanish tests cculd b^ used for both language 
groups in their first and second languages* 

Sample . Five Anglo (children of English-speaking parents) and five Latino 
(horn in a Spanish-speaking area or living in a household where Spanish is the 
dominant language) students from each class (experimental and control) provided 
a random sample of students of each ethnic group for fall testing* iSubsamples 
of three were chosen from these groups of five for retest at the end of the year 
so that, should resoiurces be available, reanalysis of the data using a pretest- 
posttest design would be possible. If one of the three students selected was 
absent or otherwise not available^ one of the two remaining was substituted. 

In one control class, only one of the five Latinos was available for 
retest, end in a second control class only two Latinos were available for re-‘ 
test. As the analysis of this data used class sample means, for these classes 
the Taean used in the analysis was based on this reduced number of cases* Stu- 
dents were sampled frcni each of the two prekindergartens, four kindergartens, 
end four first grades at the control cchool* 

Procedur e. The original proposal stated that samples of the skills in each 
of these areas would be ssiripled on a speaking test in which a tape-recorded 
native speaker of the language being examined would ask the student (a) to re- 
peat words, (b) tv> answer questions, and (c) to describe a picture* The end- 
of-year performance^ of students was to be compared against two baselines: the 
perfonr.ance of the same students at the beginning of the school year and the per- 
formance of a control group at the beginning and the end of the school year* 

The perforiLancc of the children was to be tape-recorded and a panel of three Judges 
was to rate performance on each of the three parts of the test without knowing the 
grade level, the ethnic group, or the participation (experimental or control) of 
the students. 



0 
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in ficc^njjir.co witii acsit'n, were fnkiir»isloreti to saiaplco 

(>!' live litU'ientn ^;?xcn colloeU.'; Tr^;. trio clrir;:.c;j irr tiio Potter-Thonos l3i- 
.jr*;;UJd ;.cncc;i. pro/;ra;:. ruiii tr.e onuiv.'iier.t ••ra'Jey LitC I-offet fJchooli which 
t;erve:; a (jrcup of sLuJenta or r;i;r.LIar ethnic composition and socioccononlc 
status. i:ov*ivcri the tape recording procedure, with the tests to be analyzed 
at a later date, j roved to be unworkable. Using the tape recorder to make a 
permanent record or the student’s performance expanded the time necossary to 
examine each child to nearly one half-hour. 

The quality of recordings made was very variable. It was quite dif- 
ficult to understand and evaluate the performance of many children. As a re- 
sult, the tape-recording of children for the later evaluation had to be aban- 
doned in favor of a procedure rioreconsistent with the resources available for . 
project evaluation, and which avoided the technical complications of taping. 

To this end, in the posttest the procedure was modified considerably, 
and a posttest-only data analysis was carried out. It sho\ild be noted, however, 
that the tape recording of the pretest has been preserved, and reanalysis \ising 
this data will be carried out if resovurces become available to do so at a later 
date • 



In the poattest, students were tested during the first weeks of iTune, 
1970 , by the two program supervisors of the Potter-Thomas School program. Stu- 
dents were made to feel comfortable and were shown how the tape recorder worked. 
The tape recorder playing the test, which contains its own instructions, was 
then played, and the supervisor checked to see that the studenta understood the 
insinuations. All heard these instructions in both English and Spanish. The 
tape recorder was then turned on for students to respond to the items. As the 
student perfonaed each item, the tester recorded the score on a mimeographed 
sheet provided for that purpose. All students were tested in their mother ton- 
gue first, then in their second language. 

Lata Analysis. ITie data for the kindergarten and first-grade classes were 
analyzed using analysis of variance with the mean of the sample drawn from each 
class as the observational unit. While the procedure has the effect of sharply 
reducing the number of cases, relatively little power is lost, and violation of 
the AITOVA assumption of independence of observations Is avoided (See P. Peckhma, 
G. Glass, and K. Jiopkins, The Experimental Unit in Statiaticel Analyais»in 
Journal ^ Special Education . Vol. 3 (1969), Mo* *«)• 

Six separate analyses were performed, one for each of the three parts 
of the two tests. 

Findings for the prekindergarten progreaa are also presented but not 
included in the data analyses, because there was no appropriate control group 
available. 



Fcsulto 



Fcrfor r iCinc&^Ob.I cctivcs 2*1 ^ 3.1 (First language in kindergarten 
and first grade). Table 2 A.l shows the findings for the Repetition part 
(Port l) of the speaking test in the students' first language. It con be 
seen that there were no significant differences i the test failed to dle- 
crininate between kindergartners end first graders, and between experi- 
mental and control students. The strongest difference observed Is between 
Anglos and Latinos; this approaches significance (p<.08). As the English 
and Spanish tests differ, the difference is as likely to reside In the in- 
strur.ent as it is in the level of student perfomoncc. 

Attention should be drawn to tl.c fact that all the scores on 
the Repetition port of the test, as reflected by the group means, are very 
close or equal to the perfect score of This suggests that the level of 
repetition skills measured by the test nay be too easy for ascertaining how 
well a given student can hear and mimic sounds in his mother tongue. 

Table 2 A. 2 shows the findings for the second part of the speaking 
test, (^.ucstions . There were two highly significant flndlngs--an ethnic 
group difference, and an experimental-control difference. The ethnic group 
difference (F=9.0**, df^l/l8, p<.0l) indicates that in three of the four 
groups (Experimental kindergarten, Experimental first grade, Control first 
grade) Anglos scored higher than their Latino counterparts. As the English 
and Spanish versions of the test were direct translations of each other, 
one might suspect that such differences would reflect %t\xe differences In the 
levels of skill exhibited. V-hlle this might be true, an alternate explana- 
tion is possible — that in translation from English to Spanish the items be- 
eexj* more difficult. It is not possible to distlng>>l8h between these two al- 
ternatives at the present time. 

I'Jore L*n}x>rtent than the Anglo»Latino difference is the finding that 
there were clear-cut differences between experimental and control groups 
(F»6.C2 df^l/lO p <.02), These differences were similar across grade level and 
ethnic group, with each ethnic-group-grade-level mean higher in the experimental 
than in the control condition. 

It is noteworthy that there are no significant grade-level differences. 
This suggests that this part of the test is relatively insensitive to the dif- 
ferences in the extent to which specific micro-object Ives could be related to 
the items in it. 

Examination of the raw data is also interesting. In general the 
results scon to show that most students emitted only ^'ninlnal correct" responses 
(scored 2} in questions where they responded at all, and that few students could 
answer the question "Vhat days do you go to school?" TTiese trends were similar in 
all the classes. 



The results for Part 3 of the test, Free Rcsions e. in the mother tongue 
are shown In Table 2 A. 3. Two significant differences wore found for thl si treat- 
ment group and grade level. The treatment differences, while strong 
df®l/l6, F<.05), were not as uniform as those observed for the (luestlona part of 
the test, with three of the four types of students (kindergarten Anglos, kinder- 
garten Lotlnoc, and first-grade Latinos) scoring higher than their control-group 
ccunterports , but first-grade Anglos scoring slightly better in control classes 



thaTi In experirontnl classes. 
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'ihe secor.u sit:ni fic^tnt, Ji frcroncc , crado level (l*-C,69i dfsl/l8| 
ir> interesting; Leenuse the dlrcct-icn obtoinod ir. oj-jiCsite from that expected. In 
all conditions except control Atj^Io, the kindergarteh students scored higher than 
the first graile. ‘*.xru.;lnation v>f the c \x ’itriu j^Uf*gests toi explanation for the 
finding. In the three superior kindergarten cells » the mean is higher than 10| 
which means that substantial numbers of the&c students gave integrated responses 
rather than a list of items. One wonders whether this reflects an emphasis on the 
part of kindergarten teachers in having their students make holistic complete-sen- 
tence responses rather than describe situations using lists—an emphasis not made 
by TiOst first-grade teachers. 

Vhe absence of significant differences in the performance of Anglos 
and Latinos suggests that this part of the test was equally difficult for both 
groups. Vhe absence of significant interactions suggests that the reversal al- 
ready noted is probably a chance phenomenon. 

Ferfonr.ance Obdec tives 2. 3. 3.2 (Second language in kindergarten and 
first grades). Tabic 2 A.i* contains the resiUts for the performance of experimen- 
tal and control students on the Repetition portion of the speaking test. Three 
F tests were significant: ethiiic group, experimental condition, and the interaction 
of these two variables, iilxanination of the means table shows that, in every cell- 
pair, Anglo students scored lover when pronouncing words in the Spanish language 
than Latinos did in pronouncing English (F*l46.2,df^l/l8| p< «00l) . As was noted 
earlier, in the paradigm used, distinctions between test«form and student-performance 
differences must be made cautiously. However, when students were tested in their 
native tongue, the English pronunciation portion of the test seemed more difficult; 
now, when students were tested in their second language, it is the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion test which appears the n.ore difficult. This reversal suggests that in reality. 
Latino students have learned to hear ond make the sounds of the English language 
better than the Anglos have learned to hear and make the sounds of Spanish. This, 
of course, is credible, because the Latino students live in S!^ English-speaking cul- 
ture. 



A strong relationship (P*27>0, df^ l/l6, p< »001) wa^ also found between 
experimental aiid control classes. As can be seen from the cell means in the table, 
it is true that the student's skill was enhanced by participation in the Model 
School program regardless of his background or grade. However; this enhancsMnt was 
not uniform. The interaction between ethnic group amd experimental condition 
(r»13*ljdf«l/l6, p<.002) indicates that the ability to hear and imitate sounds in 
the second language was greatly enhanced by the program for Anglos, but resulted 
in only snail gains in Latinos. This appears to be due to the reasonably high 
scores earned by Latinos in the control condition. 
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Th''‘ro tforo no slf;nificant 0* fforencos for the Rradc level and 
its interactions with the other variables. 

The findings for the second part of the second-language test, 

, Questions, are shown in Table 2A.5. As can be seen, there are two main 
effects, ethnic group and experinentSLl condition, which are clearly 
significant, and one interaction, the one between these two variables, 
which is a borderline (p<10). As with the second-language repetition. 
Latinos were superior to Anglos in perforciance in both grade levels and 
both experimental conditions dful/l8, p<.OOl), 

The trend for exi>erinental group differences is ^Ite strong 
(F.fl.63, df«l/l8, p<.0l), with all but one of the cell means higher 
among experimental than among the corresponding cells for controls; the 
only exception was first-grade Latinos, where they were the same (both 7.7). 
Attention should be drawn to the performance of the Anglo students. B»e 
findings suggest that Anglo students in the program developed only a 
fairly low level of sVills, by making "minimum responses", which are 
scored on one or two items. Virtually none of the Anglo control students 
made any attempt to answer questions, despite their having native 
Spanish-speakers in their clMses. Fbr Latino students the pattern was 
quite different, with both experimental ani control students exhibiting 
a wide mnge of competencies, but experimenud. kindergartners having an 
edge over kindergarten controls. 

Results for Psrt 3 of the second-language test, FVee Besponao , 
are shown in Tsble ?A.6. As can be seen, there were sharp differences 
between Anglo and Utlno students (F.171.0, dfal/l8, p<.OOa), and little 
else. All four Latino means were respectably close to the upper limit 
of eleven, with the experimental scores intermediate between the control 
kindergarten and the control first grade, which had the lowest and highest 
scores respectively. Among the Anglos, the scores were close to cero, with 
the typical experimental student able to name only one object in the picture, 
but no control student able to name a single item. 

Prekindergarten Scores 

Perfonrance Objective 1 .1 (First language). As shown in Tible 
2A.7, the scoring pattern for the preklndergauten experimental classes was 
remarkably similar to that of the first-grade and kindergarten experimental 
classes, but usually slightly lower. The Repetition scores in the mother 
tongue for Anqlos and Latinos were PI. 3 and 20.3 respectively, which is 
slightly below the 23.6 and the PU.O scored by the experimental Anglo and 
Latino students In the other two grades. 

The scores obtained on Part ?, Questions, were similarly a bit 
lower than those obtained for the kindergarten and first grade. The 
Anglos scored 8.3 coerpared with ah average of 10.6 for the two higher 
grades, and the Latinos scored 7.0 compared with 8.5 for Latinos in the 
two higher grades. 

The scores obtained by prekindergarten students on the Free 
Response portion of the test were slrilar to tho.ie of the students in 
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th*? upper The score of obtalnci by Anp:los Is less than one 

point lover than the avcra:':e for the k1 nderi^nrtners and first fjraders— 9»8* 
The score of 7.7 obtained by the prekindergarten Latinos Is a bit lover 
than the score obtained by the kindergarten and first-grade experimental 
Latinos, which is 10.0. 

Performance Objective l.g (Second language). The similarity of 
performance of preklndergartners to the other grade levels was not so well 
maintained in the second-language testing. In part 1. !tepetition , the Anglo 
prekir.dergarten mean was 21.0, which was substantially better tnan that 
obtained in the upper two grades, which averaged I 9 .I. "OnTHe other hand, 
the Latino preklndergartners were poorer than students in the xtpper grades, 
with an average of 16.^ compared with 19-3 for the older students. 

Perfornance of preklndergartners on Part 2. Questions , in the 
second language vas clnllar to thit found in th'^ upper tW rrSdefe| Anglo 
preklndergartners scoring 3*9 as compared to a mean of 3*6 for kindergsrt- 
ners and first graders, and Latino preklndergartners scoring 7*3 cosqpsred 
v’th for the older children. 

Performance of preklndergartners on Part 3« Free Response , 
in the second language suggests that in the second language clear differ- 
ences might exist between preklndergartners and older children. Ihe Anglos 
scored O.P. which was only a bit more than half the score obtained by the 
older Anglos, who averaged l.U. Latino preklndergartners, while performing 
better than Anglos, still shoved a sharp distinction between prekindergarten 
and the upper two grades. The saTnple averaged ^. 3 . compared with 8.7 for 
the older children, 



Conclusions 



Within the limits posed by the design of this study^ the following 
conclusions seem to be warranted with regard to performance of students in 
their mother tongue: 

( 1 ) The repetition (ptonunciation) portion of the tsst does not 
discriminate between experimental arid control students, suggesting that 
participation in the program has neither enhanced nor depreciated this 
first-language skill in students, at least within the .'snge measured by 
the test. If there are differences, they are !nore subtle than those 
anticipated by the test developers. 

( 2 ) All students' ability to a^^sver simple questions and describe 
a picture in their mother toa^e was enhanced by the program. Ihls clear- 
cut finding Is important because It shows that the program contains not 
only benefits to Latino students in developing their skills in speaking 
their mother ton'^e, but also, no doubt because of highly speoifio objectives, 
Irproved planning, and consistent supervision of enhanced performance of 
Anglos . 



With regard to cccond-laaguace performance, the following conclusions 
seem clear: 

( 1 ) The Latinos evidence nore seaond-language skills than do the Angies, 
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This is not unanticipated, in that Latinos arc iriv^crsod In an En^lsh- 
f.pcaklnp: onvlronirscnt whfToas Mt?los have only llritcrt second-language 
experience . 

(2) The program enhance! all students* ability to (a) pror>ounce 
the sounds peculiar to their second language and (b) answer staple ques* 
which appear in the specific raterial. The failure of the free 
reaponae portion of the test seems to be due primarily to the fact that 
among Latinos performance vaa independent of program participation/ where* 
as among Anglos, the trend in favor of participants was only a weak one. 

Taken together, the findings suggest that in terms of cognitive 
use of the seconl language, experimental students have begun to gain 
mastery in the situation where performance is more rote than free* 

One surprising feature is the failure of the test to discriminate 
clearly between kindergarten and first grade as expected, with the latter's 
performance In one occasion clearly the poorer* Perhaps, In first grade 
these speaking sklllo receive less emphasis than in the kindergarten, and 
this overpowers the increased content-* validity of the test for this grade* 
This suggests that reexamination of the test on an item-by-iten basis in 
each language may be warranted to clarify which learnings were ae<{ulred In 
each grade level. It should, however, be noted that the perfomance of 
the prekindergartners was about wliat one would expect, relative to the 
other two grades, except for the Angle second-*language repetition (pronun* 
elation) score, which was superior to that of all other aecond<*language 
groups, perhaps because of a special emphasis on these skills on the part 
of the teachers of the Anglo prekindergartners. PoUow-*up here seems 
\farranted to find out whether special methods which cotild be copied by 
other teachers were used In those classes* 
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TABLE -A*l 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, REPBTITIC»^, MOTHER TONGUE <PART 1) 



Table of Means 



Condition Grade Ethnic Group-Language 

Anglo in English Latino in Spanish 



Experljnental 



Kindergarten (N=4 classes) 23.5 

First Grade (N«4 classes) 23,7 

Control 

Kindergarten (N«2 classes) 21,5 

First Grade (N«3 classes) 24.0 



24.0 

24.0 



24.0 

24.0 



Analysis 

variable (s> 


F 


df 


P< 


\ 

\ 


Ethnic Group 


1.55 


■1/18 


(.08) 




Experimental Condition 


0.76 


1/18 


NS 




Grade 


2.34 


1/18 


NS 




Experimental Cond. x Ethnic Group 


0.76 


1/18 


KS 




Ethnic Group x Grade 


2.34 


1/18 


NS 




Experimental Cond. x Grade 


2.84 


1/18 


NS 




Exper. Cond. x Grade x Ethnic group 


2.84 


1/18 


NS 





( > • approaching significance# p<-10> * “ significant , p<*05| 

** ■ significant, P<,01. 
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TABLK '/A, 2 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, 


QUESTIONS, 


MOTOER 


I 

■I 


Table of 


Means 






Condition Grade 


Ethnic Group-Language 




Anglo in English 


Latino in Spanish 


Erxperimental 








Kindergarten (N*4 classes) 


11.1 




8.7 


First Grade (N=4 classes^ 


10.0 




8.2 


Control 








Kindergarten (N«2 classes) 


7.4 




8.1 


First Grade (v«3 classes) 


9.1 




7.4 


Analysis 






variable (s) 


F 


df 


p< 


ethnic Group 


9.0 


1/lS 


.Ol^a 


Experijnental Condition 


0 .6 


1/18 


.02 a 


Grade 


0.3 


1/18 


NS 


exp>erijnental Cond* x Ethnic Group 


1.5 


1/16 


NS 


Ethnic Group x Grade 


0.3 


1/18 


NS 


ExperbrentaX Cond* x Grade 


1.5 


1/18 


NS 


Experijoental Cond* x Ethnic Group x 


1.9 


1/18 


NS 


Grade 









( 1 ■ approaching significance! p<.10y • » significant, p<>OSr 

■ significant# p<*01. 



\ 



\ 
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tabu; 2a.3 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, FREE RESPONSE, MOTHER TONGUE (PART 3) 






Table of Means 



condition Grade Ethnic Group^Language 

Anglo in English Latino in Spanish 



Experimental 








Kindergarten (K=4 classes) 


10.2 




10.5 


First Grade (K=4 classes) 


9,4 




9.5 


Control 








Kindergarten (N>2 classes) 


9.5 




10.1 


First Grade (K»3 classes) 


9.7 




7.4 


Analysis 








variable (s> 


P 


df 


p< 


Ethnic Group 


0.8 


1.18 


NS 


Experimental Condition 


4.3 


1/18 


.05* 


Grade 


6.9 


1/18 


.02» 


Experimental Cond. x Ethnic Group 


2.9 


1/18 


NS 


Ethnic Group x Grade 


2.4 


1/18 


NS 


Experimental Condition x Grade 


0.1 


1/18 


NS 


Ethnic Group x ExperLmental Cond. x 


3.0 


1/18 


(.10) 


Grade 









( ) • approaching significance ^ p<.10; * • significant# p<.05i 

■ significant, p<.01. 



\ 

s 
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TABI£ 2A.4 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, REPETITION, SECOHD LANGUAGE (PART 1) 



Table 

Condition Grade 


of Means 

Ethnic Group«£ianguage 
Anglo in Spanish Latino in English 


Experimental 


Kindergatteil (N«4 classes) 


17.4 


19.3 


First Grade (N«4 classes) 


12,8 


19.3 


Control 


Kindergarten (N*^2 classes) 


6.2 


17.0 


First Grade (N«3 classes) 


5.1 


18.0 


Anc lysis 




variable (s) 


F d£ 


P< 


Ethnic Group 


46.2 1/18 


.001** 


Experimental condition 


27,0 1/18 


.001** 


Grade 


1.8 1/18 


NS 


Experimental cond. x Ethnic Group 


13.1 1/18 


.002** 


Ethnic Group x Grade 


2.9 1/18 


NS 


Experimental Cond. x Grade 


1.0 1/18 


NS 


Experimental Cond* x Ethnic Group x 
Grade 


0.3 1/16 


NS 



( ) * upproaching significance, p<-10; • “ significant, p<.OSi 

•• a significant, p<.01. 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 2 A. 5 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, QUESTIONS, SECOND LANGUAGE (PART 2) 





Table of Means 








Condition 


Grade 


Ethnic Group* Language 






Anglo in Spanish 


Latino in English 


Experimental 












Kindergarten 


(N»4 classes) 


3.7 




9.3 




First Grade 


(K>:4 classes) 


3.5 




7.7 




Control 












Kindergarten 


(N«2 classes) 


0.0 




7.5 




First Grade 


(N»3 classes) 


0.1 




7.7 






Analysis 








\ 


Variable (s) 




F 


df 


P< 




Ethnic Group 




65.8 


1/18 


.001** 




Experimental Condition 


8.6 


1/18 


.01** 




Grade 




0,5 


1/18 


NS 




Ethnic Group x Experimental Cond« 


3.0 


1/18 


(.10) 




Ethnic G.TOUP X Grade 


0.4 


1/18 


H$ 




Experimental Cond. 


X Grade 


0.5 


1/18 


NS 




Experimental Cond. 


X Grade x Ethnic Group 


0.3 


1/18 


NS 





( ) • approv^chino significance, p<,10i * ■ significant, p<«05| 

* signifioan'* I p<,01. 
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TABU:: 2A.0 



^\l^V^SlS VARIANCE, SPEAKING TEST, FREE RESPONSE, SECOM) lANGUAGE {PART 3) 







Table of Means 


Condit ion 


Grade 


Ethnic Group-Language 
Anglo in Spanish latino in English 



ExperLnental 



Kindergarten 


(N«4 classes) 


1.0 




9.0 


First Grade 


(N«4 classes) 


1.1 




6.4 


Control 










Kindergarten 


classes) 


0.0 




7.5 


First Grade 


(K«3 classes) 


0.0 




9.5 




Analysis 








Variable (si 




F 


df 


p< 


Ethnic Group 




171.0 


1/18 


.001** 


Experijnental Condition 


0.7 


1/18 


NS 


Grade 




0.1 


1/18 


NS 


Ethnic Group x Experimental Cond. 


0.6 


1/18 


NS 


Ethnic Group x Gride 


0.1 


1/18 


NS 


Experimental Condition x Grade 


1.0 


1/18 


.<(3 


Experinental Coi^» 


X Ethtpic Group X Grade 


1.8 


1/18 


NS 



( ) - approachinc signlficanca , p<*10i * » significai^t, p<.0S; 

** * si9nificant , p<.01. 
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TABLE 2A.7 



MEAN SCOR^:S ON FIRST AND SECOJ© LANGUAGE SPEAKING TEST OP A S^AMPLE OP 
EXPERIMENTAL KimERGARTEN PUPILS 



Parts of Test 


Anglo (N^6 pupils) 

First Second 

Language Language 


Latino 

First 

Language 


(N»6 pupils) 

Second 

Language 


Pronunciation * 


21,3 


21.0 


20.3 


16.5 


Questions 


8.3 


3.5 


7.0 


7.3 


Free Response 


3.2 


0,8 


7.7 


5.3 



^Repetition 
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Appendix 2A»1 
SPEAKING TEST IN SPANISH 



VERSION SL; Spanish Content 

Hello. Wc are f^oing to play a gan>e. You will hear some Spanish words. 

1 want you to say the words after you hear them, 

:fj7 n V I rrts on r^nahol ♦ 

Yf> ' S'” r :* ^ ;’f. ; 'j’. : hr s , lor; *;' " ^ o "‘'fts. 

Let's begin: 

/' -.V . V (Bell 10 seconds after each word) 






• O ' O 




Now I am going to ask you some questions. Answer them in Spanish, 

voy a '*>!/.' ’-r vr** ^'n ^spadol. {Bell after 20 

seconds) 

; '‘•O W . " A r 

v*.v 

; - r<oc •, 

* n V h*’ *"”7 ^ * en* 

' y\ <-, Ip 

Iti* tewher h*« Juit given yw a picture. 

Tell ne what you ate in th« picture. Tell ase In Spanlah. 

j/; ’’n ^'1 co.lro. rfr-^' •^n 



I minute 
Bell. 
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Appendix 2Ai2 



sprjvKiNr; te:st in English 



VERSION EL: Erv^lish Content 



Yn onl^ro oi:r •*'5nr. *!'■ oir^r-.^. 

Hello. Today ve are going to play a game, you vill hear some English words. 
I want you to say the words after you hear them. 

Vamoa a etnpeiat: 



ladder 

think 

cut 

ship 

that*s right 
this Is a pretty hat 
he bought a boat 
the soo is closed, 



voy a rrr>>,r^-. '^ 0 * 1 * ' rn 



Nov I am goincj to ask you socno questions. Answer them in English. 

(Bell BO seconds after each question) 



Vhat is your nair>e? 

Where do you live? 

How old are yew? 

Hov MJty brothers and sisters do you have? 
On vhat days do you go to school? 



lo veif r! r\jAiro, 

Dir,e 



the teacher Just gave you a picture. 
Tell ae vhat you see in the picture. 
Tell ne in English. 




Let's begin: 



(Bell 10 seconds after each word) 



1 minute 





Bell. 



Appendix 2A<3 

PICRJRE USED IN SPEAKING TEST 
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Appendix 2A>4 



SCORING >0:Y1IOD FOR IIIK S,S,L, SPEAKING TEST BI LINGUAL SCHOOL; 
PRE-XniL)l:RGAR17:N ; KTNT)KRG.\jm:N; FIRST CRAPE 

PART 1 REPETITION 



Ch«ck the appropriate column as you listen to the child pronounce each word. 

0« HOT COMP^ENSIRLE . A native speaker of Spanish would not recognise 

^4:he word(a) or other word(s> vero substituted, or no attempt at Ihitation. 

I, HEAVY ACCENT . The words are understandable, but the student has sub* 

6 t It u ted sounds coonon In his native language for sounds characteristic 
of Spanisht Be especially aware of the letters underlined on the scoring 
sheet* 

2* LIGHT ACCENT . The word is pronounced correctly except that Intonation 
is not characteristic of Spanish. 

3t STANDARD . The word pronounced as a native speaker of Spanish would 
(allowing tor regional differences). 

PART IX QUESTIONS 

For each iteai, check the appropriate score: 

0*^ HO RESPONSE . 

> 1* INAPPROPRIATE RESPONSE, The student failed to respond in Spanish, or 
the response was not an answer to the question asked* 

2* MIKPiAL RESPONSE . Student answered with only one or two words* For 

item 5, score It In this category If only one, two or three days of the 
week are Included, or Sabado and Domingo are Included. 

3* EXPANSIVE RESPONS E. Student answered with a phrase, clause, or complete 
sentence (except item 3). Hinijpums for an "Expansive Response" for each 
teat item In this part are: 

Item I - •'Me llam o *" 

Item 2 - "Yo vivo e n 

Item 3 • "Yo tengo *" Note - If student uses the verb " yer* ' or 

"ester" In place of "tener score it as 2. 

Item 4 - An appropriate complete sentence* 

Item 5 - Four or five correct days. 

PART III SPANISH 

Check the numbor of items the child listed (if over 10, check 10). If the 
child gave an integrated description, such as "A family relaxing," or 
"Two parents and two children with their pots in the livin>^ room." Check 
integrated response on the scoring sheet. 
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Appendix 2A.5 

SCORING Mtn”HOn FOR n iR F..S.L. SPEAKING TEST BILINGUAL SCHOOL ; 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN! KINDFRGARTFN; FIRST GRADE 



PART 1 REPETITION 

Check the appropriate column as you listen to the child pronounce each xrord. 

NOT caiPREHRNSIBLE . A native speaker of English would not rexognlae 
the word(s) or other word(s) were substituted, or no attempt at Imitation 

it HEAVY ACCENT . The words understandable but the student has substi- 
tuted sounds common In his native language for sounds characteristic of 
English. Be especially aware of letters underlined on the scoring sheet. 

2. LIGHT ACCENT . The word Is pronounced correctly, except that Intonation 
Is not characteristic of English. 

2t STANDARD . The wrd Is pronounced as a native speaker of English x^ould 
(allowing for regional differences). 

PART II QUESTIONS 

For each item,, check the appropriate score: 

0^ NO RESPONSE . 

INAPPROPRIATE RESPONSE . The student failed to respond In English, or the 
response was not an ansmr to the question asked. 

2. MINIMAL RESPONSE . Student ansMred with only one or two wrds. For 

item 5, score It In this category If only one, txio or three days of the 
week are given, or Saturday and Sunday are Included. 

i 

3» EXPANSIVE RESPONSE # Student answered with a phrase, clause, or coioplete 
sentence (except item 5)» Mlnlmums for an "Expansive Response" for each 
test Item In this part are: 

Item i - •'My name Is " or "lt*s 

Item 2 - "I live at (In) " or an address including at least one of 

the following coobinations - house numbers and street, street f;nd city# 

Item 3 - "I a m NOTE if student says "I have years" score 

it as 2# 

Item 6 -^An appropriate complete sentence# 

Item 5 - Four or five correct days# 

PART 111 ENGLISH 



Chack the nunber of items the child listed (if over 10, check 10) « If the 
child gave an integrated description, such as "A family relaxing," or ^ 
"Two parents and two children with their pets in the living room#" Check 
integrated response on the scoring sheet# 



Appendix 2A#6 



s(.OHiNr. sui:i:t. SPANISH SPhAKii^c: ri:sr, iwuNcuAr. sciiooi. 

ppj>Kimn;pf>/VKri:N; Km)KK(AK*n:N; Ar:n i iKsr (ikaih. 



student Name 



Age 



Date of Tor.t 



PART I REPETITION 



1 . buenos dlas 

2. oso fc£ 

3. mcrc ado 

4 . perro 

5. un ano 

6. calle 

7. azjjcar 
ft. Iccclon 



0 

incompre- 

hensibly 



I 

heavy 

accent 



2 

light 

accent 



3 

native 

speaker 



PART II QUESTIONS 0 I Z 2 

no inappropriate irinijmm expans /vc 

response response ^ respo i »sc response 

1. Como sc llama? 

2. Dondc vlves? 

3. Cuantos anos tlcnes? 

4. Cuantos hermanos y 

hermanas tienes? 

5. Que dias vienes a la 

cscuela? 



PART III SPANISH 

The number of items mentioned was 

6 

I? 

8 

3 

10 or r.ore 




An Integrated 
response was 
given. 




- SO - 



f HI 

i'( 



Aj. i A y.A^y 




i-hr A( riA:.! ' ',AF': f.A; r:: 



it Nanc 



Ago 



iMtf <.'f r<'St 



PART 1 REPKTITXON O 

incomprc- 
honsi ) >1<- 

1. Iciddor 3 

2. think 

3 . cut 

4 . cb i p 

that* riglit 

A. this is <j L^rotty ha \ 

7. ho bought «i Vout 

H. the zf>o is closod 



PART II v^’l'STrO??S £ 

no 

response 

1. what is your name? 

2. Whore do you live? 

3. How old are you? 

4. Kow many brothers/sistors? 

5. On what days do you go to 

school? 



P ART XU PIcniRKS 

Tlio number of itr.‘ms nentioned was 



1 

2 

3 

4 



r> 

‘ 7 
‘ 8 
9 

10 or more 



1 



heavy 

J.r 



1 ight 
a» er-ii i 



(hit iVi' 




J 

i ik*p[jropr lat <’ 
r» sj onst» 



m i tiirian 



• X|..i:,s i V‘ 

r -Sj/OTis*- 



An i nl» gra! 
r i sfx>nse Wtis 
ui V‘ n . 
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STUDY 3. TEACliER PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR 
IN THE MODEL SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Rationale 



The Model School progr6mi introduces formal study of the skills 
in the mother tongue and In the second language in a team-- teaching 
situation. Anglos and Latinos are taught part of the day in their mother 
tongue by a teacher who is a native speaker of that language, and taught 
part of the day in their second language, by a teacher who is a native 
sr aker of the students' second language. In addition, there are parts 
of the day when Anglos and Latinos wrk together in mixed groups in 
which an activity is carried out predominantly in one of the languages. 

This program was implemented in prekindergarten, kindergarten, 
and first-grade classes at the model school site. With children of this 
age, it appeared to the project planners that, on one hand, some care 
should be taken to see that students are not subjected to stresses which 
would result in maladaptive classroom behaviors, and on the other hand, 
that the program might reduce kraladaptive behaviors which could be caused 
in Latino children by subjecting them to regular classes \here neither 
their language nor their tradition is incorporated into ongoing 
activities. 

The team-teaching situation also implies the possibility of 
complex relationships in which the student is perceived as acting 
differently in first- and second- language situations by the teacher 
of his own or the other ethnic group. 

This study makes a beginning at exploring the nature of student 
behaviors as seen by teachers in ^^er to provide feedback to the project 
management which right be useful . planning programs for subsequent 
years . 



Procedures 



Program Description 

'The classes in the Model School program at the Potter-Thomao 
Sc>iool were all team- taught. In the prekindergarten, classes met for a 
half-day, with both teachers working as a unit but dividing the children 
between them for different parts of the day. In the first grade, two 
regular-size classes met in a pod, or double room, equipped with a folding 
wall. Students and teachers could move back and forth in the space, merging 
it into one large space for joint activities and dividing it into regular 
classrooms . 




In all three grades, students worked with the teacher who spoke 
their first language most of the day, the teacher who spoke their second 
language for a lesser part, and in ethnically mixed joint activities for 
a part of the day. This gave both the Anglo and the Latino teachers 
opportunity to become acquainted with the behavior of all the children 
in their classes. 



» 
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For this study, cornparison (control) classics consisted of the 
kindergarten and first-grade classes of the Moffot School, a neighborhood 
school serving an area similar to Pottcr-Thomas in both social*-class and 
ethnic composition. Moffot offers the regular all-Knglish kindergarten 
and first-grade programs with an all-Anglo staff. The kindergarten is 
taught by a teacher and an aide. In the other levels, one teacher leads 
the class. 

Evaluation 



Instrument . The data for this study were collected through the use 
of the Devereux Elementary Schtx)l Behavior Rating Scale, which uses 
teachers' ratings of pupils on eight scales of maladaptive behavior 
(Class-room Disturbance, Impatience, Disrespect-Defiance, External Blame, 
Achievement Anxiety, External Reliance, Inattentive'-Withdrawn, Irrelevant 
Responsiveness) . The instrument also provides three scales of adaptive 
behavior*-Comprehension, Creative Initiative, and a Need for Closeness* 

It also includes three items which do not load any scale*-the ability of 
the child to change from working on one task to working on another, the 
probability that the child will give up at a difficult task, and the speed 
with which he completes work. 

Method. Two separate studies were carried out. The first was an 
examination of the differences in the behavior of studentn in experimental 
and control classrooms. In each class five Anglo students and five Latino 
students were rated by means of the Devereux instrument* Since the teachers 
in the control classrooms were Anglos and there was some possibility of i 
cultural differences in rater response to an instrument like the Devereux 
Scale, the Anglo teacher in the experimental classes made the ratings for 
the experimental group in this study. As there was no prekindergarten 
control group, this study was confined to the kindergarten and first-grade 
levels. 



The second study employed tho ratings of the paired Anglo and 
Latino teachers who were members of the same team in the experimental 
program* It was designed to assess whether Anglo and Latino teachers 
percei**ed the sam students differently. To carry out this study, ratings 
of five Anglo and five Latino students in each class, made by Latino 
teachers, was required, as well as the ratings made by the Anglo teachers 
in the first study. Ratings by Latino teachers were made on the same 
students as those made by their Anglo teanmates. 

In both studies, the ratings were made by the teachers, using 
the regular Devereux Elementary school Tehavior Scale folders. They all 
were then scored in accordance with the test developer's instructions. 




Subjects . It is difficult to specify the subjects in these studies 
because the data are ratings trade by a given teacher on a given student, 
with both treated as variables. In the first analysis, a random sample 
of five Anglo and five Latino students was drawn from each experimental 
and control kindergarten and first grade* Ratings were made by the 
Anglo teacher on these students. In the second study, ratings made by 

Spivak and Ht Swift* ^ bavereux Elementary School Behavior Rating 
Scale . Devon, Pa, j The Devereux Foundation, 1967. 
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the Latino teachers in the same classes. Again , random samples of five 
Anglos and five Latinos from each class served as the objects of the 
ratings, but this time the same children were rated by the two teachers. 

In two pairs of teachers, one teacher failed to rate the same student 
as her teawnate. This resulted in a class mean based on a reduced number 
of cases {3 or 4) . 

In the total study there were two experimental prekindergartens, 
four experimental and two control kindergartens, and four experimental 
and three control first grades from which the seunple was drawn. 

Data Analysis . As might be inferred from the above discussion, the 
true unit for analysis is the sample of five students of an ethnic group 
as rated by a teacher. As this was the case, an analysis of the data 
must be on that level (See P, Peckhant, G, Glass, s K, Hopkins, The 
Experimental Unit in Statistical Analysis, in Journal of Sp ecial Education , 
Vol, 3 (1969), No, 4), Analyses of variance were therefore carried out 
on the mean scores for these groups of five students. While this form 
of analysis greatly reduces the degrees of freedom, the loss of power is 
minimal because the five-student mean is much less variable than the single 
student score. 

For each of the two studies two such emalyses of variance were 
carried outs one or. the total of the maladaptive behavior factor's, emd 
one on the total of the adaptive behavior. This enabled one to discuss 
the effects of the program on the teachers' perceptions of both good and 
bad classes of behavior. 



Results 



Experimental -Control Differences as Observed by Anglo Teachers 

Table 3,1 shows the results of the analysis of ''maladaptive" 
ratings in which Anglo teachers of both experimental and control class- 
rooms rated their students* As can be seen, tliere was one clear-cut 
difference: first-grade students were seen as exhibiting more maladap- 

tive behaviors than were Kindergartners (F«8,2, df-1/9, p<,01) , In 
addition, there were weak trends for Anglos to exhibit more of these 
maladaptive classroom behaviors than Latinos (p<,09) . A marginally 
significant interaction <pc07) indicated that tendency for Anglos 
to be seen as exhibiting nvore maladaptive behaviors was strongest in 
the experimental condition. No other effects or interactions approached 
signi f Icance , 

Table 3,2 shows; Lho results of the Anglo exi'cr (mental and 
control teachers' re^tings of their students on the "adaptive" scale 
As can be seen, there were no significant differences i this fact 
indicates that there was no systematic relationship between teachers' 
estimate of the amount of adaptive behaviors exhibited by the sample 
of students in the classes, and any of the variables. 
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Pevcoptlons of Students by Anglo and Latino Teache r s 



Tho second question investigated was the relationship between 
t!ie perception of students of the two ethnic groups by teachers of the 
two ethnic groups « Table 3,3 shows the findings for the combined "mala- 
daptive” scales of tlie Devereux instrument. 

As can be seen from tho table, there were no significant differ^- 
ences found, suggesting that experimental Anglo and Latino teachers prob- 
ably do not differ in their perceptions of the levels of maladaptive 
behavior in their classes. 

Table 3,4 shows the perceptions by the teachers of the two 
ethnic groups of the students of the two ethnic groups on the adaptive 
classroom behaviors* There is one significant difference in t}^ese data: 
the interaction between Teacher Ethnic Group and Student Ethnic Group. 
<F*6.2, df»l/14, p<.03) . Exeunination of the table of means will show 
that both Anglo and Latino experimental teachers see more adaptive 
behaviors exhibited by students of their own ethnic group. 

Conclus ion s 

The analyses point up two facts: (aj that the view of Anglo 

experimental and control teachers, there seems to be a trend for mala- 
daptive behavior to increase with grade level in both experimental and 
control conditions, and (b) that In the view of experimental teachers, 
students seem to exhibit more adaptive behaviors when working with the 
teacher in tl^ir own ethnic group. 

This latter finding may have some importance. At present 
there seem to be two possible explanations for its 

, The program may elicit more adaptive classroom behaviors 
from students in the situaticriS where their mother 
tongue is spoken. 

. The teachers' prejudices or stereotypes may result in 
their perceiving Anglo and Latino students differently, 
although the students' behaviors nwiy, in fact, be the 
same* 

There may be value in a follow-up study designed to distinguish 
between these alternatives* While finding that second-language classes 
elicit less of certain types of adaptive behavior might not be to serious, 
finding that teachers hold sets of expectations or stereotypes favoring 
members of their own ethnic group could lead to staff development programs 
which would improve the effectiveness of the program. 

The absence of other clear-cut differences suggests that the 
program has not resulted in any tensions which would lead to acting-out 
behavior on the part of the children enrolled in it* 
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TATiIJ-; J.l 



RATINGS OF KIK'DERGA??^’ ANb FIRST-GRADE STUDENTS 
BY ANGLO TEACNERSi MALADAPTIVE BEHAVIOl^S 



















Student 

Angle Students 


Ethnic Group 

Latino Students 


Experimental 


Kindergarten 


(N-4 


classes) 


79.0 


71.2 


First Grade 


(N-4 


classes) 


106.5 


85.9 


Control 


Kindergarten 


(N-2 


classes) 


69.8 


68.0 


First Grade 


(N-J 


classes) 


93.1 


95.9 



Analysis of Variance 

Variable F 


df 


P< 


Between Classes 


Experimental Condition 


0.2 


1/9 


NS 


Grade 


8.2 


1/9 


.02^ 


Exp. Condition X Grade 


0.1 


1/9 


NS 


Within Classes 


Ethnic Group 


3.4 


1/9 


(.09) 


Ethnic Group X Exp. Condition 


4.0 


1/9 


(.07) 


Ethnic Group X Grade Level 


0.3 


1/9 


NS 


Ethnic Group X Exp. Cond. x 
Grade Level 


1.4 


1/9 


NS 



**»p .01, * ■ p<.05, ( ) ■ mar9inally significant, p<.10. 



O 
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TAiLE 3.2 



I*‘/lNGS,OF KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE STUDEIH’S 
/ BY ANGLO TEACHERS: ADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS 



/ 
















Ethnic Group 


of Students Rated 


i 

j 




Anglo 




Latino 


/ 

Exper 

y^^irgarten 

Grade 

/ 

f 


(N=4 Classes) 


38.3 




31.2 


(N-4 Classes) 
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TABLE 3.3 
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TABLE 3.4 



COMPARISON OF RATINGS, BY ANGLO AND LATINO TEACHERS 
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STUDY PREKIICERGARTNERS • READINESS EOR AN ALL*-DAY KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Introduction 



Rdtiona le 



As the first year of program operation drew to a closer the 
program supervisors at the Potter-Thocaas School felt that a substantial, 
but unknown, number of students in the prekindergart»in classes had attained 
a level of reading and nu:nber readiness which would not be matched by 
typical students entering school, at the kindergarten level until several 
months into the school year. As a result, it was decided to request 
funds for planning and carrying out an all-day kindergarten program in 
1971-1972 lor pupils who had participated in the prekindergarten and had 
shown a high level cf readiness skills. In order to screen students in 
the current (1969-1970' prekindergarten for this purpose, a special instru- 
ment was developed by the progre^ra supervisors at the Potter-Thomas site. 
This test was conceived as a sample of student skills in three areas, and 
can be regarded as having high content validity for this use. 

Objectives 



Hie test incorporates two of the skills cited in prekindergarten 
Objective 1.3 , Development of Number C oncepts in the Prekindergarten . (The 
relevant parts of the objective are s^ted on page 17, Amendment to the 
Model School Proposal). At the end of one year the students at the Potter- 
Thomas prelvindergarten would be able to do the following: 

A. Count from one to ten •nd be able to play number games 
within this range. 

C* Discriminate among selected shapes. 

All activities In this objective were to be learned in the first 
language except the number sequence, which is to be learned in both languages. 
Observation of this objective was to be primarily through the use of the 
teacher* 8 log, in which a record of performance was to be kept. 

Skills describfid in the program guide and referring to parts A 
and C of this objective, and reading and writing readiness skills were in- 
cluded in the readiness instrument which the supervisors developed. Accord- 
ing to the proposal most work in both first and second languages was to be 
oral-aural. However, when the program was put into practice some work with 
written materials was incorporated as well. Thus, students gained practice 
in using crayons as markers, and in rticogniring and matching letters of the 
alphabet, in addition, students were given practice in discriminating 
colors* The pre kindergarten test which was developed incorporated these 
skills, as well as tho«e specified in the c^jectives. 

Procedures 



Program Description 



The prekir«dergarten program is a half-day program, which employs 



toam-tcachimj methodolof/y usod in othor rjrade levels--a nativu speaker of 
English and a native speaker of Spanish work with a group of about 30 
students, about one*half English-speaking^ one^half Spanish-speaking. 

During the course of the school day, students are grouped and re': rouped into 
homogeneous language groups for activities in which they work with the teacher 
who is a native speaker of their mother tongue for f irst-lang^oage instruction, 
and the teacher who speaks their second language for second- language instruc- 
tion. They also work in mixed groups when the activity does not require 
second- language skills beyond the capacities of most of the children. In 
this context, all pupils have been exposed to activities which parallel those 
appearing on the t^st, at le ast in thair mother tongue; i.e., they have 
carried out exercise in the classroom where shapes, letters, and mAmbers were 
matched, where they had to match small groups of object''* with numbers and 
point out objects of a specific color* 

Evaluation 



samp le . All students enrolled in the program and not absent on the 
days their classes were tested were included in the testing, ihe results, 
therefore, approximate parameters of the population of students in the pre- 
kindergarten program. The number examined was SO* 

Instrument . The Prekindergarten Readiness Test (shown in the appendix) 
was devised by the prograon supervise vs at the model school, to meet a specific 
need— ordering prekindergarten students along a continuum from best to poor- 
est, so that those with the best skills could be enrolled in an enriches, 
aM-day kindergarten program in 1970-71. Therefore, there is no reliability 
information about it, and none will be computed at present. However, before 
the instrument will bo used again, some validation end reliability studies 
will be undertakeii. 

The first seven items require students to match the character or 
shape shown at tha left with the identical one on the right. These items 
were adopted from the Philadelphia Readiness Test. The next four it-^ms 
require that the student make as many dots or marks as the number in each 
box indicates. In this part of the test the number was read aloud as well as 
presented visually. These items are borrowed directly from the Philadelphia 
Readiness Test. 

The first item on page 2 of the test shows five squares, each 
containing from two to six dots. The student is told to pick the square ^ 

with four dots and mark it. This item is an adaptation of one on the 
Philadelphia Readiness Test. The next six items are circles, each contain- 
ing from three to eight dots and having three numbers below it. The student 
is to pick out and mark the number which correctly ide.itifies the number of 
dots. In this part of the test the numbers are not read aloud, and tha child 
must be able both to count the number of dots and to recogniee the figure. 

These items are an adaptation of items used on the Philadelphia Readiness 
Test. TiA6 last six items deal with Mentification of colors. Each item con- 
sists of a box containing three of six colors (red, green, blue, yellow, 
orange, violet). The name of one color in each box is read aloud. The child 
is to indicate which circle it is. For this item, pointing is deemed suffi- 
cient indication, as the tester records the vorrectness of the responses. 
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Administration * Tho test was administered individually to each child 
by one of the program supervisors* No specific instructions were developed, 
because it was felt that with young children a more Informal approach, in 
which direction was given as the need arose In the situation* All testing 
was carried out in the mother tongue of the child* All tests were adminis* 
tered during the first half of May 1970. 

Results 



The findings for this study of prekindergartners' readiness for 
all-day kindergarten is shown in Figure 4.1* it can be seen that the dis- 
tribution of scores is very similar for both Anglo and Latino children. 

With both groups combined, nine students (18%) had perfect scores, 28 (56%) 
made five or fewer errors (78% correct) and 48 (96‘)) of the students made 13 
or fewer errors (57% correct) . 



Conclusions 



As tliere is no clear-cut base line against which these data can 
be compared, any conclusion drawn from the data must be subjective* Within 
this context, two observations seem warranted* First, as the test taps 
skills which were beyond those included in the commitment made by the origi- 
nal set of objectives, the good results (over half of the sttidents scoring 
better than 75% correct) suggest that formal addition of these skills to ; 
noxc year's objectives is warranted* Thus, the classroom exercises employ^ 
to teach children colors, shapes, and numl>er recognition ought to be for-/ 
malized as part of the prekindergarten program* The second observation 
which seems warranted comes from comparison of the distributions of scores 
of Anglo and Latino pupils* As the two curves frequently intersect and never 
differ by more than nine percentage points, it is clear that the program ^ 
has been equally effective with both ethnic groups in developing the skills 
observed* 
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FIGURE 4,1 percentage OF STUDENTS ATTAINING CR EXCEEDING A GIVEN SCORE ON THE 
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STUDY 5. KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS' READINESS FOR FIRST GRADE 



ionale and Objectives 

Performance Objective 2.7 specified that the program would 
result in adequate levels of performance of students on the Philadelphia 
Readiness Tear, which taps skills similar to those shown in sections IV-N 
and V-A of the Kindergarten Program Guide. "Adequate levels" were defined 
as perfojrmance at least as good as the Spring 1969 schoolwide mean of 
20,9 (which was a bit higher than the cit/wide mean of 20.1) , when students 
were instructed in their mother tongue in how to take the test. (The 
lest items themselves are equally appropriate for Anglo and Latino students.) 

In addition, a base line for Latino students tested in English 
was to be included, as this would permit assessment of the value of the 
Spanish instructions in improving student performance. 

Procedures 



Program Descriptio n 

According to the program guide, all students in the kindergarten 
were to be engaged in activities in which they would identify and copy 
shapes, match letters and groups of letters, and perform simple numeric 
operations such as counting objects. These activities all were to be 
carried out primarily in the student's mother tongue, with some intro- 
duction of the number sequence in the second language. According to 
program supervisors' reports, the teachers in the main were able to 
carry out these activities and frequently enriched the program with activi 
ties beyond the minimums specified in the program. 

E valuation 



The Philadelphia Readiness Test was shown appended to the propo- 
sal docvment. It is a measure of number and reading readiness, and correlates 
with the Mettopolitan Readiness Test at 0.47. According to the proposal 
for the model school program, the teachers were to involve students directly 
in activities which parallel items on the Philadelphia Readiness test. 

The first page of the test contains eight shapes to be copied, 
one of them being a sample. The first four (the sample and three scored 
items) were shapes which appear in the program guide as items which the 
student should have experience matching, and picking out and drawing. 

The remaining four **copy** items include characters which the student should 
have experience in identifying, but no specific "copy" practice has been 
specified. 

The second page of the test requires students to match lettere 
and groups of letters in a manner similar to that specified for students 
to carry out during the program when using the letters of their names. 

The number items on the test's last three pages are similar to thoM 
specified in the program guides. 
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For the rjurposof? of this stufJy, tlio bilingual program supervisor 
in the model school program preparo^l a set of Spanish language Instructions. 
These weri shovm appended to the proposal, along with regular English 
instructions. The items theirselves were deemed sufficiently fre^ of lan- 
guage dependence, that no other alteration was necessary. 

Sample and adalniatration . The entire population of the Potter-Thomas 
Kindergarten was included in this study. The test was administered by the 
teachers as it had been in the base line years: the teachers administered 
the test to small groups of two or three students at a time, throughout 
the month of May. The only difference between this testing and the regular 
testing usually carried out was that Latino students were randomly divided 
into two groups of equal size; one group took the test in English, the other 
group in Spanish. All ^Jiglo students were tested in English. As in 
previous years, the instruments were scored by the teachers. The project 
evaluator reviewed the tests, to verify the scoring. 

Special testing conditions . After the completion of the testing, the 
evaluator examined the tests. In one class the EiStino students' results 
seemed higher than in other parts of the program and at least one question 
appeared to be improperly administered. A number of students had 
received credit for the item although it was not correctly marked on the 
answer sheet. To recheck the validity of the testing procedure this item 
was readfflinistered by the program supervisor. In general the results 
confirmed the previous scoring; virtually every student performed correctly 
on the item. It was felt that, despite the opportunities for practice, 
this second administration probably represented the students' true level 
of skill better than the first, questionable administration. The score 
earned in the readministration was, therefore, incluided in the results. 

Results 



The findings are sumnarized in Figure 5.1, which shows the 
scores earned by each group against a series of baselines from the previous 
year. It can be seen that all three groups had scores which equaled or 
exceeded the citywide mean of 20.1 found in the 1969 citywide examination. 
Both Anglo and Latino groups tested in their mother tongues were found 
to exceed both the cityvide and schoolwide means of last year, with the 
"Latino in Spanish" group exceeding the mean of the "best school" in the 
city during the 1969-1970 school year. The Anglo-English group had a mean 
of 21.7; the Latino-Spanish group had a mean of 24.4, and the Latino-English 
group a mean of 20. 2 • 



Conclusions 

The results indicate that when students are subjected to the 
program and tested in their mother tongue, the stated objective, that 
both Anglo and Latino at least equal the 1969 schoolvide mean, ie clearly 
attained. In addition they suggest that among Latinos the language of 
the instructions to the test has a majov effect in determining the score, 
when the instrument is administered in the context of the bilingual program. 



What is most interesting, however, is the extremely high scores found among 
Latinos tcsU \ in Spanish. Assuming that all irregularities were eliiriinated 
in the rechecking of the questionable item, the results suggest that mastery 
of the number-and-reading-readiness concepts was very high in this group. 
Review of the Latino teachers' procedures by which these skills were presented 
to the students is warranted, and, if they are found to be generally 
appropriate, the procedures should be made available for others both in the 
program and outside it. 
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OTUDY 6. FilJAL RKrOFrr OU i{KAJ)IUG CKII,I,J5 IN TiiK MOTilJlN TOIJCUN IN THK 
KIHGT-GHADli MOUKL GCiiOOL PROCRAJ*! 

I ntroduction 



Rationale 



The guiding philosophy of the Model School program is that the 
student learns all skills best when they are introduced in the mother 
tongue. This philosophy has led to the introduction of reading in the 
first grade in the mother tongue only* for both Knglish- and Spanish-speak- 
ing pvpils. When these students are in the second grade, it is anticipated 
that reading ik.^ the second language will be introduced. 

This report is the second examination of reading skills. The in- 
terim report on reading (Appendix 6.3) noted that at the midway point of 
the school year Anglo students had developed larger sight vocabularies than 
Latinos. This was believed to be a res'ilt of differences in text lengths* 
with the Spanish books having nearly four times as much text for each word 
introduced as the English texts ha/e. ieachfrs had been advised to use the 
Spanish books more selectively* skippln.^ ^>ortions of the text which did not 
contain new material* or contained nttetitl which would be repeated. 

Within this context* it to th^- procra/i supervisors that 

the rate of reading-skills acquisitioiv b<?cam*^ ^heut the same* but the Anglo- 
Latino difference developed early in the year was maintained. As a result 
some Anglo students were reported as rending the Level 1 of their text series 
by teachers in the program. It was* therefore* decdldcd to include a sample 
of words and sentences from Level 1 for the Anglo group in the final assess- 
ment of the reading objective. It should be noted that any attainment at this 
level is beyond that contracted in our preparation of the original objective 
stated below. 

Objective 



The revised proposal for the Model School program stoted that in 
the first grade 90? of the students would be able to recognize 60? of the 
vocabulary introduced by the pre-primer and primer levels of the reading series 
used Id the program. (The LSidlav readers in Spanish for Latinos and the Bank Street 
readers for Anglos.) 



Procedures 



Program Procedures 

About two months after the beginning of thf. fon/ial operotion of the 
Model School program i fomal study of reading using the prescribed resders 
was begun in all classes. The books in use are The Bank Street Reading Series 
(In the City. People Read ) in the English language for the Anglos and the Laid- 
lav Reading Series ( Caaino de la Escuela^ Aprenderos a Leer) in the Sponish 
language for the Latinos. According to the program supervisors* before the 
readers were introduced* preparatory activities such as matching and identify- 
ing letters and using experience charts were used in all classes. 
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Follovine; the Interim, report on readinr.> the project director rccomir.ended 
that the Gponish readers be used selectively, skipping portions which merely 
review previously introduced material. According to program supervisors this 
recommendation was carried out in the classes, 

Kvoluation 



Inetnuaent > In order to ground the test directly in the materials used 
in the text, special instruments were prepared which consisted of words in 
the pre-primer, primer and (for Kcglish^Bpeaking students) Level 1 texts used 
in the program* As the vocabulary included in these texts is quite large, 
sampling of vocabulary of about 1/5 ves used for the primer and Level 1 texts. 
To make the test more compact, words were grouped into phrases and short sen* 
tences, Hov'ever, the scoring was word by word, so that the percentage of stu- 
dents recognising each word could be easily calculated* 

Two separate tests, one in English and one in Spanish, were pre- 
pared* Both are shown appended to this paper. The words, phrases and short 
sentences which were included in each were written in manuscript by hand on 
ditto masters and reproduced* As was noted before, the English language test 
includes material from the Level 1 book of the Bank Street series as well as 
from the pre-primer and primer levels* 

During the first week of June every student was tested individually 
in his mother tongue by one of the program supervisors (the one who was 
e native speaker of the appropriate language}* The student was presented with 
a copy of the test and was asked to read aloud the words, phrases and senten- 
ces before him* Ho coaching was permitted, but students were generally en- 
couraged to try* 

Population * All students enrolled in the four experimental first-grade 
classes of the Model School program participated* The results are therefore 
parameters of the first-grade participart popidation* 

Results 



The English language reading text for the pre-priner and primer 
levels contained U6 words, including repetitions (iji appears twice and the 
appears ^^ice)* As it was felt that the recognition of these words might vary 
with the context in which they were imbeded, each repetition is counted separ- 
ately* To attain a score of QOf correct, a student had to make nine errors or 
less* Among the 6? Anglos tested, 32 or attained this level* Eleven of 

these had perfect scores* At the opposite end of the continue, three students 
did not recognise a single word* One of these three students has been diagnosed 
as brain-damaged according to information provided by a program supervisor* 

The Spanish langui^e reading test included ^8 words including repeti- 
tions (^ appears four tiizu's; ^ appears three times)* To achieve the objective 
of 60j^ correct I a student hai to make 10 errors or fewer* Of the 56 students 
who were examined in the June testing, 26 or li4*8? attained the objective* Three 
of these had perfect scores, but five students failed to recognise n single word* 




For both language groups, these results are below the 90% of-the-stu- 
dents-recogDising-60i(*of-the-vord8 goal. which was set in the proposal* Reanaly- 
iit on the basis of the sight-vocabulary word rather than on the basis of the 
student nay help to clarify the situation* 
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To this end, the data have been reorf^tuiizcd end displaypcl in ri/7urcc 6.1 
throug;h 6.^. 

With the ”vord" treated as the independent variable and the percen- 
tage of students recognizin£; it as the dependent variable (as shown in these 
figures) the ninimu a average rate of rt cognition for each word would be 72 JJ 
{ 90 % X &0f) for the objective to be obtained. If this is treatei as a base- 
line, it is possible to see where the pupil performance departed from the ex- 
pected outcome. Figures 6.1 and 6.3 show that, in both the English- and Span- 
ish-speaking groups, overall perforxnemce in the pre-primer was about the nini- 
iQum that would be expected if 90% of the students had achieved 60 ^ correct. 

Figures 6.2 and 6.^^ show that performance on the priner-level materials was 
substantially lover than the minimum acceptable level. Among Anglos only the 
word 1 exceeded this baseline (jji and the , approximating it, also appeared in 
a pre-primer derived phrase.) Among Latinos, no newly introduced word exceeded 
the baseline {^, which exceeded it, appeared in the pre-primer). 

As was noted earlier, some Anglo children had begun to work with 
Level 1 books. Five phrases and sentences, consisting of 20 words, four of 
which were repeated from earlier levels in this part, were included ( play around 
town, but I like water, too, the big dog .Ivunps. Certnen vent to the mailbox , 
your new teache r. ) Thirty-four^r of the pupils were able to read at 

least one word not appearing in the more elementary books. Among these, four 
students were able to read all the Level 1 sample correctly. Fifteen others 
were able to read this material with five or fever errors. 

Conclusio ns 

Overall, the findings of this study suggest that the initiation of 
the program using Spanish-language Laidlav readers more selectively has resulted 
in both Anglo and Latino students demonstrating similar levels of skill on 
pre-primer and primer materials. Therefore, the suggestion made after collec- 
tion of data for the interim report on reading seems to have been appropriate. 

The finding that some Anglo students have begun to work effectively with Level 1 
materials tends to confirm the interim suggestion that the initial difference 
found has been maintained but that progress since then has been about the sane 
for Anglos and Latinos. 

The finding that the objective of 60]!-90]( vas not attained suggests 
that some review ia in order. As the program vas not organized until October, 
exploration by the project supervisors of whether this delay and poKsible delays 
in getting texts end materials into the students' hands can underlie the findings, 
seesvs appropriate. Should no such contingency factors be found, reexamination 
of the mannter in which reading was taught and/or the criteria built into the ob- 
jective would bo vfur ranted. 

The vide range of competencies at the end of the first year of program 
operation suggests that the restructuring of the reading objective nay be warran- 
ted. In order to take into account the likelihood that students (a) will be 
ready to begin to read at different times, and (b) can be expected to proceed at 
different rates, a series of goals for easily differentiated subgroups nay be more 
appropriate than the cutoff point used in this year's objective. 
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FIGURE 6.1 PERCHITAGE OF LATINO STUDENTS CORRECTLY READING EACH WORD IN THE PRE-PRIMER LEVEL 
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FICURK 6.2 FERCEKTAGE OF LAIIHO STUDENTS CORRECTLY READING EACH 
WORD IN THE PRIMER LEVEL SAMPLE 
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r2AGB or JOKOJO STUZSKTS COBRSCZLY READIHG EACH WORD XK 'THE PRE-PRIMER LEVEL 
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Appendix 6.3 



INTERIM REPORT ON READING IN HL'; FIRST Giy^DE {reDiiUARy, 1970) 

Introduction 



Rationale 



As the first grade demonstration program at the Potter-Thomas 
Model Bilingual School unfolded* by January it beceme evident to the project 
director and program supervisors that interim feedback as well as year-end 
assessment would be valuable in order to determine whether the instruction 
in reading was proceeding at a rate which would suggest completion of the 
target for the year. 

Objective 



Objective 3*7 Included performance specifications for reading 
and writing. The reading portion stated that both Engllsh-and Spanish-speak-* 
ing first-grade students would complete the pre-primer and primer levels of 
the reading text in their mother tongue (the Bank Street reader series for 
students whose mother tongue is English, and the Laldlav Series of readers 
for students whose mother tongue is Spanish). The target was that 90 % of the 
students would be able to read 60 % of the words in the pre-primer and primer 
text levels by the end of the school year. 

Procedures 



Instniaents 



In order to ground the observation of reading skills directly in 
the curriculum studied, it was decided to prepare special instruments, which 
consist of all words (excluding proper nouns and expletives) appearing in the 
pre-priner level of the English and Spanish texts. Tests were written in manu<- 
•cript, in one-half-*inch-hi^ letters, and presented the words in the pre-primer 
in the order in which v tey appeared within the text. When it was foimd that 
nineteen Sk^iah-speaking students were able to read nearly all vocabulary words 
at the pre-primer level, a similar test covering vocabulary words in the English 
primer level was prepared in order to assess further the functioning of these 
students. 



During the first week in February, students were tested Individually 
on the pre-primer level in their zaother tongue. One of the two progi*om super- 
visors Hhe native speaker of the student's mother tongue) presented the stu- 
dent with a mimeographed copy cf the pre -primer test sheet in his mother tongue 
sad asked the student to read each word aloud. Ho coaching vaa permitted, but 
students were generally encouraged to txy. The following week, the nine students 
who were able to read all words in the pre-primer level with less than six errors 
were tested on the primer Uvel. All of these students were English-speaking. 

Population 

All students in the four experinontal first-grade classes participated 
in the testing siturAJen. The results are therefore parameters of the population 
defined by participation in the first grade in the Model School program. 
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Analysis 



As the results are population parawctcrs, no statiycical manipula- 
tions of the data are appropriate* 

Results 

Figure 6i5 shows the frequency of word recognitioy, among Latino 
students. In general, words appearing earlier in the pre-;>rimer level were 
recognized by laore students than those presented later. However, the trend 
was not without reversals. Six of the first fifteen words <ere recognized 
by over 70% of the students (five of the first seven, and the fifteenth word). 
Overall recognition declined slowly within the list, with the lasv five words 
averaging 10% recognition. 

Figure 6,6 shows that the pattern was similar for Anglo students, 
except the decline was not nearly as rapid. As with the Latinos, six of the 
first fifteen words were recognized by over 70% of the students. However, 
among Anglo students, recognition at the end of the list was maintained at 
nearly • 

As the recognition rate was very High for some Anglo students, it 
was decided to test the group of nineteen students who had made less than six 
errors on the primer English list. This list consists of fifty-two new words. 
Each of the first fifteen words on this list was recognized by at least k2% 
of this select groiap of students, with two words ("boy*' and "come”) recognized 
V«y 95J*t three words i^cognized by 60%^Q9 % » and four other words recognized by 
70%^79%» After the fifteenth word, the recognition rate dropped sharply to 
l6j{, where it remained for the next twenty-four words with four exceptions, 
"she”t "her" "it" and "some" which were recognized by 11% • This steady rate 
represented superior performance of three students. Two students (11^) recog- 
nized all of the next ten words with one exception, "fire". This left four 
words in the English primer-level text not recognized by any student. Contact 
with the two Engllshrlanguage first-grade teachers confirmed that all nineteen 
students ylho were able to recognize words from the primer level had begun using 
that text by the time they were tested. 

Conclusions 

One factor contributing to the findings that Anglos had larger sight 
vocabularies than Latinos was that there had been a delay of about one month in 
the delivery of the Laidlaw texts used by the Spanish-apesXing students. How- 
ever, t^ie project staff felt that this was not a complete explanation, because 
the use of other methods of beginning reading developnent with Latinos (such as 
esqperience charts) should have minimized the differences observed. In addition, 
the staff felt that the Spanish language, being phonetic, was probably earier 
for the students to learn i Moreover, reports from Spanish language teachers 
suggested thax they were satisfied with the progress students were making in 
moving through the text materials. The findings, coupled with the teacher com- 
ments, then suggested to the project director and program supervisors that the 
discrepancy might be found in the texts in use. 
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Examination of the books in the Bank Street and the Laidlow 
reading series did in fact suggest that differences in materials could 
underlie the findings. Although both texts introduced nearly the same 
number of words (twenty*nine for the English-language Bamk Str eet pre- 
primer, thirty-one for the Spanish-langxiage Laidlaw pre-primex), the 
texts were of markedly different lengths. The Spanish text contained 
nearly twice the number of pages, and roughly twice the amount of 
written ir^terial per page* As the program structure made it necessary 
for about the same amount of time to be devoted to reading by both 
English- and Spanish-speaking pupils, the text length probably accounted 
for the observed discrepancy. If the reading speed of both groups 
was approximately the same, the differences in text length would result 
in the English-speaking pupils' being introduced to about four times 
as many words as the Spanish-speaking students during any given time period. 

This suggested that proceeding continuously through the Laidlcw 
pre-primer would not be an efficient method of continxiing to teach read- 
ing to Spanish-speaking students. To work out a better method, the 
director and the program supervisor asked three Latino students to read 
aloud portions of the Spanish text ten to fifteen nages beyond their 
reading level as reported by their teachers. It was found that with the 
exception of a few newly introduced words, students could generally 
read at a level far b>yond that indicated by their class activity. When 
provided with brief practice on newly introduced words, these students 
seemed to be able to read the more difficult texts without problems. 

As a result of this examination, a stopgap procedure was deve- 
loped, whereby teachers would introduce some new reading words inde- 
pendently of the text and then have students skip portions of ttay text 
and read selections in which all of the newly introduced vocabulary 
words appeared • ^ 

A better, long-range solution to the problem of text difference 
would be to prepare new materials, similar in length and style to that 
used in the Bank Street readers, but using appropriate vocabulary for 
introducing reading to Spanish speakers. Consideration of a request 
for funds to develop such materials seems warranted by these findings. 
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STUDY 7. WRITING Ui THE MOTHER TONGUE IN THE FIP5T-<)RADE MODEL SCHOOL 

PROCRAJ4 



Introduction 



Rationale 



Ab is coxoaon in most traditional elementary school programs, 
writing in manuscript is introduced in the first grade of the ^k>del 
School program* however, in harmony with the overall goal of approaching 
the student first in his mother tongue, any writing activities are to make 
use of the vocabulary of the students* first language. During subsequent 
years, thtk^ students will also be introduced to. writing the second language. 

Objective 



The proposal for the l4odeI Bilingual School as amended specified 
in Performance Objective 3<7 (Reading and Writing in the First Language) 
that all students in the program would learn to write in their mother tongue. 
As the year progressed, the sxjecific skills to be developed were clarified, 
and the observation method set. This refinement permits restatement of the 
writing part of objective 3*7 in more operational terns: 



When using criteria established and the instruments developed 
to observe writing skills in the zsother tongue, at least 60% 
of the students will be able to score 60^ or better on each 
part of a test which includes (a) copying isolated letters, 

(b) copying isolated words, and (c) copying brief sentences, 
based on vocabulary appearing in the reading textbooks used by 
the children in the program* 

The specific Jud^aent criteria implied in this statement are shown in the 
Procedures section, below* 

Procedures 



Program Description 

The teaching of writing in the first grade was carried out in 
manner similar to that used in moat elementary schools, with both experience 
charts and material derived from reading texts used as source material. 
Teachers planned and carried out the activities under supervision of the pro-^ 
gram supervisor but were generally left free to develop th^ir own teaching 
strategies* The prime restrictions on tfaese activities were (a) that students 
should be able to write voi^s and phrases which they could read, and (b) that 
all writing was to be in the students' mother tongue. 



Evaluation 

In teaching writing skills, teachers frequently mimeographed forms 
on which the students filled spaces by copying material already printed on 
the fora* The identical format was used in preparing a test for the students* 
This enabled the writing test to be presented by the teacher as a regular class 
room exercise* 
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Instrments . The test pr^poired in each lai^c'iCLf.e (See Appendices 7.1» 

7i2, 7 • 3) had three parts. The first part (identical in both Spanish and 
Knglish fonas) contained six letters, includin(» the two which teachers in the 
program Judged to be the easiest for children to copy (i and t) and four 
(ia,p, J, find o) judged to be more difficult. The second part of the test con- 
teined three words, each to be copied separately. The third part contaifed 
three short sentences. Parts 11 and III were designed to include vocabalary 
appearing in the readers. Items were selected to include aspects of writing 
which seemed difficult to master: letters which extend above and below lines, 

(e«g« b versus p) or sioiilar shape (g versus y; r versus n, etc.) The differ- 
ence between the parts was that in the second the student must make discrimin- 
ations only within one word, but in the third part diBcriminations must be made 
within a line of lettering, including spacing, capitrJ^ition, and punctuation. 

The two forms of the test were Judged by the program supervisors to 
be of about eq^ual difficulty, but the words selected and, hence the frequency 
with which each character appears on the tect, differed. The test was made this 
way because it was felt that it was more important to hold familiarity with words 
(due to their appearance in the reading materials) constant than to match the ac- 
tual number of tines each character appeared in the test. 

IXiring the planning of the instrument It was found that teachers were 
having their children practice writing differently. One of the Spanish-speaking 
teachers was having her children write so that uppercase letters filled a stan- 
dard line, and lowercase letters only one. Two versions of the Spanish test 
were then preprxed, with nateriol written in each of the two spacing formats. 

The test administered in the classroom, by the teacher, as a regular 
classroom activity. However, the program supervisors observed the testing as 
it took place, to assure that appropriate procedures were followed. Originally 
it was expected that students would be tested twice, once in March (to provide 
feedback to the teachers) and again in May (to provide data for the final eval- 
uation) « The multiple exposure of students to the test was felt to be benefi- 
cial, in that the researcher's intention was to collect data under ideal per- 
formance conditions, without interference from the students' unfamiliarity with 
the specific test procedures. However, upon scoring of the tests made in March 
it appeared that the objective for the program was already attained. As the 
resources required to carry out the second examination could be used elsewhere, 
the necond testing was dropped. 

In scoring the writing tests it was necessary to take into account 
(a) that the English and Spanish tests would be of somewhat different length 
and (b) that the learriing of writing in the first grade centers on legibility, 
without interference of the handsomeness of the penmanship. To take into account 
both of these problems, a scoring method in which the written materials would 
focus on the student's work in a lctter-by-lett^4r (microscopic) manner was de- 
vised. After the program supervisor's discussion with the project director and 
the evaluator, the three sets of criteria (one for each part of the test) were 
developed. These criteria are shown Appendix 7.** of this study. When these 
criteria were used, the score for each part of the test was compute^ using the 
following formula: 

Percentage correct » Total number of ch a r acteiy - Kumbera of errors 

Total number of charseters 

* 

One week before the administration of the test, a version in English 
single-space format waj tried out on a ssAple of Anglo students. Ten of 
tests were selected at random and scored independently by the two program 
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using 

these 

o 




supervisors, in order to check the clarity of the instructions for scoring. 
Interrater reliability obtained from this preliminary version was +i98i 

PopuLat ion , As all students in the first-grade program participated 
in this tenting, the results are parameters of the first-grade program-par- 
ticipant population. 

Analysis . The objective stated a minimum level of acceptable performance. 
Therefore, no atatistical manipulation vas performed other thM. tabulating a 
cumulative frequency distribution for the parts of the tests and comparing each 
with the criterion. 



Results 



The findings are shown in Figures 7-1 through 7-6* Each is a cumu- 
lative frequency curve of the number of errors made by each i^tudent. an as- 
terisk on each curve shown in the figures shows the minimum outcome for attain- 
ment of the objective, 60 % of the students getting 80^ of each part of the test 
correct. If this asterisk is at or below the ciurve shown in> the diagram, the 
objective vas attedned or exceeded. If the asterisk is above the curve, it in- 
dicates that the objective was not attained. As can be seen from exsmining the 
curves, the objective vas att^ed by both Anglo and Latino groups on all parts 
of the test during May, 1970, as the curve passses above the criterion point 
in all cases. 

In part 1 of the test, where the students had to copy individual 
letters, nearly every student tested attained the 60^ correct goal, among both 
Latinos (where of all students attained or exceeded it) and An^os (where 
9^ attained or exceeded it.) Part II of the test, where the students had to 

copy the litters as they formed words, proved to be a bit xsore difficult. 

Seventy-eight percent of the Latinos attained or exceeded the criterion, and 
19% of the Anglos attained or exceeded it. Part III, where students had to copy 
short sentences, proved to be more difficult for Latinos than for Anglos. Sixty- 
three percent of the Latinos and B6% of the Anglos attained the criterion. 

As two test formats were used for Latino students, double-spaced 

(which vas also used for all the Anglo students) and single-spaced (which vas 

used only with students the Latino teacher who had students practice in that 
Banner) a check vas made to see whether there were discrepancies in the classes 
which could account for the difference in Anglo-Latino scores on Part III. Some 
were found. Sixty-eight percent of the students exposed to the double-space 
format attained the objective, but only ^8^ of the students exposed to the single 
npace foraat attained it. 

However, as the children not only need different spacing on the page 
but also were tau^t by different teachers, the inference that the double-spacing 
method is a better teaching strategy can only be tentative. 

Conclusions 

It appeari clear that the objectives for writing were attained ahead 
of schedule by both Anglo and Latinc students in the bilingual school. The 
difference observed between the groups of Latino student:! who were taught using 
the single ami double forr.ats, suggests that the project director's preference 
for teaching writing using double spaces appears valid and should be used uni- 
versally next year, if possible. 
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Appendix 7.1 
f POLISH WRITING TEST 
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Appendix 7.2 



SPANISH WRITING TEST 
(DOUBLE -SPACED VERSION) 
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SPANISH WRITINO! TEST 
(SINGLE SPACED VERSION) 
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STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING ALL WRITING TESTS 








Crilcrl-i Cri Vrit ln; Vcr.t 



Throe ccorec will bo ^ivon on each tent: 

1. Copyini; Lcttorn 

Ono point *dll bo subtr-ctcc? for the foJlovdnj c^ro^^': 

-1 Tor incorrect j^n- ral ch'jrc, incliiflJnj dot;^ ;avl cronr pieces 
a^plic bio 

-1 "or Ino^rroct :*.; vr;r oT 1 t 

-1 i> > ci 1r rol lion t * lino gi- in*orivct location 

on thf line. 

-1 Tor jneorr cl 



2* Copytr.j V.'f)rdr. 

Cna point vll] l>e eubtnetod for the folio'rdn^ cT3X)ro: 
for poor relationship to line ( -I for each lettrr ) 

-1 for rdsslnj or one or norc letters ( In r.pmish, 

incluifs accent ) 

•' for b? c>3/rtrd letters 

-1 for incorrectly forced lotten 

-1 for incorrect r.r/^clng within U.o 



3* Copyinj Sentences 

On^: point will be nubtrCiCted for t!i? frilloi/ln ; or.ro j s : 
-1 for mir.slnj a capital or nddlnj n capital 
-1 for a period at the end of the nentener 

-1 for : is. in; a word or r.t din;; r uori 
-1 if off the line ( lotlcrfi and words ) 

-1 for nlcclnj or :iddin.'; a letter vlthin th * word 
-1 for traiUjof'Cd letter*? 

-1 for nicr-lng accent fnr*:6 
-1 for '•rtiiYl' out 0 ^ order 
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STUDY 8. PROCESS EVALUATIONt ARRIBA CONTINUING EDUCATION IN SPANISH PROGRAM 

Introduction 



Rationale 

The product objectives of the ARRIBA Continuing Education in 
Spanish program include constructive changes in students* grades, deport- 
merit, attendance, and punctuality. This process-evaluation study is 
concerned with the attainment of eight process objectives which were 
adopted as means to enable those constructive changes to occur. 

Objectives 



1. Teacher Selection , Teachers selected for this program will 
all few native speakers of Spanish ^ with 12 credits in teaching methods# 
and pass the screening of a ccmnittee consisting of representatives from 
the Spanlsh-speaVing cotnmunlty# the Foreign Languages Department of the 
School District of Philadelphia# and Temple University College of Educa- 
tion* 



2* Spanish Instruction * All courf*es will be carried out in 
the Spanish language (except for English as a second language (ESL) ) • 

3. English Curriculum * All students will be enrolled in an 
English curriculum (ESL or regular English course appropriate to their 
grade level) * 



4, Puerto Rican History and Culture * A unit on this topic 
will be included in the social studies curriculum. 

5, parent program * Parents will participate in one function 
at each school site which will be carried out in both the Spanish and 
English languages* 

6. Staff Development - Preservice * All te;schers will enroll 
in a special teacher*preparaCion program for bilingual teachers leading 
to a Bachelor's Degree or Master's Degree at Temple University and 
Emergency Pennsylvania Certification. 

7. Inservice Training * All teachers with emergency certificates 
will participate in an inservice training program sponsored by the 

school District of Philadelphia and Temple University# and earn at least 
a C grade in the Seminar on Teaching. 

8* readier and Pupil Questionnaire * Descriptive data about 
student population and teacher methodologies will be collected via a 
questionnaire* itiis data is to be i^ed in planning for next year* 

Procedures 



program Description 

In the APRIRA program four subjects were taught in the student's 
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mother tongue: Science, Math, Social Studies and Spanish as a first 

language. All students in the elementary and junior high school levels 
participated in E.S.I/. (Funded by Title I and School District budgets). 

In the senior high school, students could participate in E.S.L. or reg^alar 
English courses, and could plc)c from among the offerings of tne bilingual 
program. At the elementary and junior high schools, students who parti- 
cipated in bilingual classes were required to ta)ce all four subjects. 

Evaluation 



Record keeping was not as orderly in this program as in the 
Fotter-Thocnas Model Bilingua] School. Itierefore, the project evaluator 
relied on interviews with the project director and the program super- 
visor in assembling this data. However, there were two exceptions. 
Objective 1 was fully documented by the director. Objective 8 employed 
questionnaires completed by students anC. teachers in February and early 
March 1970. The program supervisor delivered the questionnaires to the 
schools and returned them to the evaluator when they were completed. 

Results 



Objective 1^ Teacher Selection . All 11 teachers in the ARRIBA 
program were selected from among those who completed the Summer Institute 
of 1969< In order to complete ^^e institute program all had to meet the 
requirements for participation % teachers in the ARRIBA program. It 
should be noted in passing that one of the most important characteristics 
of these teachers was that they were English-Spanish bilinguals* vhile 
no specific ethnic background or language skill was specified for teachers 
in £.S*£i. courses offered to students enrolled in ARRIBA, all but one of 
these teachers were bilingual. 

Objective 2i Spanish Instruction * The program supervisor re- 
ports that Spanish was always the medium of instruction in the ARRIBA 
classes she observed. She noted, however, that at three sites (ludlow 
Elementary School, Waring Elementary school and Penn Treaty Junior High 
School) the teachers systematically introduced the English technical 
vocabulary for social studies and matheMtics courses, so tliat students 
would not encounter difficulty should they move to an English-language 
class at a later date. English vocabulary was introduced at the request 
of the principals in the participating schools. 

Objective 3i English Curriculum . According to the program 
supervisor, all elementary, junior high and some high school students 
were enrolled in E.S.b. The remaining high school students took regular 
English courses* When the sample of students for product evaluation of 
this program was drawn, it was found that every student in the sample re- 
ceived a grade for some type of English instruction, thereby confirming the 
supervisor's report* 

Objective Inclusion of Puerto Rican History and Culture * 
According to the projram supervisor every social studies or history course 
in the program began with at least a brief unit in Puerto Rican History 
and Culture* In adoition, at the high schools the program offered an 
elective in History and culture of Puerto Rico* 
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objective 5; Parent Participation » TVie number of activities 
geared' toward involving parents in the program varied from one sch^l to 
another. 



According to a bilingual program teacher at Ludlow, ti*e parents 
of all students at the school were invited to special programs during 
Pan«American week and Christmas. These programs included English and 
Spanish songs performed by the school choir. Children from the bilingual 
program participated in this choir. The Ludlow bilingual choir also 
entertained guests at the Nationalities Service Center in downtown 
Philadelphia and at a neighborhood playground. This teacher also reports 
that parents of children in the bilingual class prepared Spanish foods 
and a fashion show as part of the city*-wide celebration of Puerto Rican 
Week. The school also hosted a Parent*Teacher meeting and meetings of 
the Ludlow Civic Association and Hispanos Unidos. She had no record of 
the number of parents of students in the program or community people who 
attended these functions. (See Addendum at end of this study.) 

The program supervisor advises Hiat at Stoddart-Fleisher three 
programs for parents were presented which included such bilingual elements 
as student entertainment and speakers. One was held as a Christmas 
celebration, one as a Mothers' Day celebration and one was held during 
March 1970 » There is no record of the number of parents of program 
students or other adults who attended. 

Penn Treaty Junior High School held a parents' meeting in which 
the contents and aims of the ARRIBA program were clarified. Mo record of 
the number of parents attending is available. In addition, one teacher 
at Penn Treaty formed a Puerto Rican Culture Club whirh meets monthly and 
contains tan student members. This group frequently has the parents of 
the participating students in attendance at its functions. 

According to the project director the parents of children at 
Waring school participated in Christmas and Mothers' Day programs which 
contained both English* and Spanish* language elements. No record of the 
number of parents in attendance is available. 

The project director also states that she addressed a meeting 
of parents at Kensington High School where the methods and aims of the 
bilingual programs were discussed. Mo one recorded the number of parents 
in attendance. 

VIhile no specific parent*oriented programs were presented at 
Edison High school, the program director reports that this school, as 
well as all others in the program^ entered floats in the Puerto Rican 
Day parade. The connunity had the opportunity to see these floats. The 
Puerto Rican Day observance was proclaimed by the Mayor of Philadelphia. 

In sximmary, five of the six schools held at least one activity 
designed to attract parents to the school in order to familiarise them 
with various aspects of the program. All schools participated in the 
Puerto Rican Day parade. 
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Objective 6: Staff Developmont Proi;ervice , Details on the 
outcomps of the sumnver proqram are found in Study 11, It should bo noted 
here that all teachers in the ARRIBA program achieved the emergency 
certificates. 



Objective 7i Inservice Training . The Program supervisor reported 
that all teachers in the program participated in the required seminars, 
earned at least the minimum grade of C, and continued to take courses 
successfully (See Study 11). 

In addition to the seminars, the program supervisor reports that 
each teacher was monitored six tines in the fall semester and six times 
in the spring semester while teaching the class. Monitoring was followed 
up with a supervisor*teacher discussion* At these discussions, the teacher 
commonly voiced the following problems! (1) Teachers were unhappy about 
moving from room to room without a permanent location* (There was no 
solution to this problem) I (2) Teachers complained that there were in* 
adequate texts* This was remedied by January when materials on order 
arrived r (3) Some teachers reported that their relations with Anglo teachers 
in regular classes were strained because of ethnic and language differences, 
and because they were unfamiliar with the procedures and traditions of the 
school* This was alleviated by having the principals appoint an expe* 
rienced teacher to serve as a resource for the new bilingual teacher* In 
addition, teachers raised problems about school regulations and xnemoran* 
dums from the principal. These problems were resolved by the supervisor. 



The program supervisor stated that in observing classes the 
three most comnon difficulties weroi (1) Teachers needed help in develop- 
ing lessons from course outlines and curriculum guides currently used in 
the schools; (2) They needed help in organising lessons into coherent unity 
for presentation to the students; and (3) They needed help in disciplining 
' ^tudents who were disruptive in the clasarocoi* The supervisor says that 
l^lbiese problems were handled in the post-^aervation discussions, and that 
at later observations they seemed resolved* 

While notes on each observation were reported as kept, the 
supervisor was able to provide documentation on 19 out of 132 visits which 
took place* (see Addendum at end of this study.) 



Objective 8i Teacher and Pupil ^estionnaires . 




Teacher Questionnaire * Of the 11 teachers, five junior high and two 
senior high school teachers returned the complete Teacher Questionnaire* 

One question asked them to indicate the number of students added to and 
dropped from their classea* This data points to relatively high turnover 
rate, with additions to classes outnumbering students who left them. One 
high school teacher, whose time is shared between both high schools in 
the program, reported that he began with a teaching load of 80 students 
in four courses* Between September and February , when the data was collected 
ha reported that 23 students were added to his classes while two students 
were dropped* A second high school teacher reported 72 students on her 
class rolls when she took over in November (from a teacher who had been 
transferred to another school)* By the end of February, 21 had been added, 

and 14 had boon removed* All four teachers at one junior high school 
reported that, as a group, they began with 41 students, gained 2S and lost 
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11. At the second junior high school, the reporting teacher stated that 
36 children wore added, and 26 removed from her class by February* 

While these figures probably contain duplications in that some 
students may appear in more than one class and students added to classes 
subsequently left the program (i*e», the student was only in the class 
for a brief time) , they do suggest that the constant turnover may have 
made teaching difficult. 

A secorvi question asked teachers to report the special tech- 
niques they developed for their classes* The results mainly contain items 
known to most teachers (demonstrations , oral reports, oral readings, 
silent reading exercises, writing compositions and letters, reading 
Spanish newspapers, grammar exercises) • One interesting technique, tried 
successfully by a teacher of Puerto Rican History and Culture, was to 
play tape recordings made from radio and television broadcasts* 

A third question asked teachers how the program could be improved. 
The following comments were made by one teachers 

• There should be a Spanish program coordinator in each school* 

• Teachers should be selected with more attention to their 
specific language competencies* 

• Anglos who speak Spanish could be included in some courses* 

• More supervisory personnel are needed* 

• More Spanish texts are needed* 

« A Spanish bibliography would be helpful* 

« Teaching materials could have a closer relationship to the 
students' life* 

• The English course could be more challenging* 

• There could be a Spanish literature course* 

Student Questionnaire . The findings for selected items on the Student 
Questionnaire are shown in Table 8*1. Five of the schools completed and 
returned the Que- tl^nnalres, while the sixth, Waring Elementary School, 
failed to respond* According to the program supervisor, the questionnaires 
were filled out by all st\>dents in the program present at the school on 
the day they were handed out, except at Edison High School, where one 
teacher, who sees about half the total population of participants, adminis- 
tered the questionnaire. The results are consistent enough from school 
to school to warrant belief that they probably apply to the total popula- 
tion of participants* 

According to respondents, the student body is predominately of 
inierto Rican origin (83s), with 5% coming from other Spanish-speaking 
areas, and 121 stating that they were born on the mainland. Host oi the 



students born on the mainland wore found in the high schools and one 
junior high school, with no mainland- born students in the second junior 
high or the elementary school* 

An overwhelming number of participants indicated thau they 
would prefer a mixture of English and Spanish courses in the coming year 
(77% V but this was not consistent across level of education. At the 
reporting elementary school, 88% preferred all courses in which the 
Spanish language would be the medium of instruction. As there were no 
questionnaires returned by the other elementary school, it is not known, 
at present, whether this is a pre^rty of one school or elementary students 
in general* 



Only four percent of all students said they wished to be in an 
all*£nglish program* 

In all schools hut one, more than half the students reported 
that Sx>anlsh was the language used at hoine most of the tijne, the ex- 
ception being Edison, where 48% reported this was the casei For the re- 
spondents as a whole, 71% were from predominantly Spanish-speaking house- 
holds, with only 1% reporting they came from households where English was 
the primary language* iliere seems to be a trend, however, across schools, 
with more of the high school students reporting using English in their 
homes* 



Conclusion 

In the main, this program seems to have been in 5 >leitented 
according to plan, but with spot documentation and some variability from 
school to school* Objectives for teacher selection, preservice training 
and Inservlce training were carried out in an appropriate manner. Five 
of the six schools report adiKIu*te parent programs, but iLCi'fficient 
documentation prevents analysis of Ferformance Objective 6, which eta ted 
that at least 1/13 of the student population's parents would attend a 
function at each schoo * 

ihe teacher questionnaires revealed one serious problem - 
student turnover - which would appear to Interfere with an orderly 
presentation of curriculum materials and attainment of course-work 
objectives* 



The student questionnaire confirmed that the population it. 
the program is largely of Puei*to Rican background* It also suggested 
that the vast majority of students prefer a mixed English-Spanish 
program* Some canvassing of students (and possibly parents^, to assess 
if the participants would prefer more English-language activities 
than now available at each grade level, seems warranted* 



TABI£ 8,i 



STUDENT RESPONSE TO SELECTED ITEMS FROM THE STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE - (MARCH 1970) 



High Schoo l Jr> H» S * Elem * Total 

Kensington Elison Penn Tr» Stodd*-Fl« Uidlovr 



Number of respondents 30 
Birth Place <%) 

Puerto Rico ^ 61 
Other Spanish 10 
U.r« Mainland 29 

Would you prefer to (%) 

Take all courses in Spanish? 0 
Soioe Spanish/some English? 84 
All English? 16 

At hofne (%) 

Mostly Spanish is spoken, 50 
Spanish 6 English are spoken* 47 
English is spoken* 3 
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12 



10 
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19 


88 


19 


90 


100 


78 


12 


77 
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4 



45 


95 


62 


100 


71 


55 
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38 


0 


28 


0 


0 
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After the preparation of the foref;oiru; report, the project director pro- 
vided the following additional information: 

Parent Participation - The project director attended nost parent prograra. 
At the Pon-Aaericon Day celebration every seat in the Loidlav School Auditorium 
was filled, and people were standing. This indicates that there were at least 
100 persons in attendance • The other parent events associated with the Arriba 
program were attended by between 15 and ^0 persons. 



In-Service Training - The claimed number of visits to classrooms Is con- 
finaedt The project director and the Arriba supervisor met weekly and dis- 
closed these visits. 
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STUl^y 9 . EVALUATION OF ARRIBA, PROGRAI' OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN SPATaCH 

Intiroduction 



Rationale 



The objectives developed for the Arriba prograjn of continuing ed- 
ucation in Spanish have a different character from those of ^he Model School 
program. In the latter» the fact that participants had had either no previous 
school expereince or, Kindergarten only enabled the program planners to de- 
velop highly specific performance objectives. The Arriba project, on the 
other hand, was aimed at students who either (a) had begun their education in 
a Spanish-speaKing environment before coming to the U.S. mainland, (b) had come 
from SpsnlFh-speaking backgrounds and, therefore, had difficulty (e.g. poor 
grades, behavior problems) in regular classes, or (c) had manifested an interest 
in using Spanish language skills in the classroom in one or more subjects re- 
gardless of their skills in English. This initial target population vas to come 
from a vide band of grade levels (**th grade through high school) at six school 
sites where there were substantial numbers of Spanish-speaKing students (two 
elementary, two Junior high, and two high schools) • As the school year began, 
it vas difficult to delineate specific academic attainment skills because of 
this great student heterogeneity. However, with completion of the first year of 
operation, it is now felt that with the availability of appropriate resources, 
product objectives for academic performance can be delineated in 1970-71. 

Objectives 



During the 1969 - 7 O school year, the program focused primarily on 
the impact of having teachers who spoke the students' mother tongue, and on 
the curricular materials in their language. The impact vas believed to affect 
student performance and commitment to school. Specifically, objectives delineated 
were the following: 

1. Participation in the Arriba program would result in fever 
dropouts from the high schools. 

2. Participation in the Arriba program would result in students 
improving their academic performances, i.e., they would attain 
higher grades. 

3 . Participation in the Arriba program would result In better class- 
room deportment os measured by a reduction in the munber of dis- 
ciplinary actions which were brought against particira^ts. (See 
revision noted below) • 

1*. Participation in the Arriba program woxild result in improved 
attendance. 

5 . Participation in the Arriba program would result In decreased 
lateness. 
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The initial proposal eui’;£:ciited two base lines against which the 
attainment of these feoals could be observed: the previous year's (pre- 

Arriba) performances of (a) students in the rrogran, and (b) students who 
were enrolled in regular classes in the participants’ current grade* 

During the subsequent year it was necessary to revise these ob- 
jectives and base lines in two ways. First, it was found that disciplinary 
action records were poorly kept from year to year, so that a good base line 
was not obtainable* It was found, however, that the classixjom deportment of 
every student had been rated during both the previous year and the current year. 
Vhile the number of tnese ratings given each student varied from school to school, 
it appeared that an average of all those earned by the student in the past year 
and in the current school year could serve as substitutes for the disciplinary 
records as a measure of student deportment in the classroom* This variable 
would also have the advantage of providing a broad-based measure, as such a rating 
mean was available for virtually every student in the program, whereas disci- 
plinary actions occur only when a student has acted out in school* As a result, 
the third objective was revised to read that there would be an improvement in the 
average of deportment ratings made by teachers of the students in program. 

The second revision was made because it was found that the method of 
selecting students to participate in the program prevented forming an '’equivalent 
population” from students who were in the same grade levels the previous year* 

Tlsis selection method varied somewhat from school to school. 

At the elementary and Junior high school levels, students entered the 
program after being recommended for it by a teacher or guidance counselor who 
felt the student would have difficulty functioning in English in a regular class* 
The majority of these students cane from Spanish-speaking areas, mainly Puerto 
Pico, during the two years prior to the program’s beginning* 

At this level, if a student participated in part of the program, he 
participated in all aspects of it at' his school* 

Senior high school participants were recruited in a somewhat different 
manner. While a group of students entered the program via the counselor recom- 
mendation route, additional students requested admission to the program after 
having contact with others who were paartlcipating in it. 

At this level, students with the advice of their guidance counselors, 
were free to select one or more coxurses in the program, so that many partici- 
pated in it for part of their course work, while others participated in it for 
all major subjects* 

Both thcac selection methods prevented forming a grade-equivalent 
base line, because it was not possible to reconstruct from records a population 
of students vho"vould” have participated in 1960-^9 if the program I ad been 
available* As a result, only one baso line, the previous year’s performance of 
students currently in the program, was used in the evaluation. This base line 
effectively precluded all but informal evaluation of the first objective reduc- 
tion in the dropout rate — because there is no way to construct a truly appro- 
priate comparison group* 
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To this end, a probability of dropping out during the October-through- 
J\ine time span was obtained by assessing the reduction of pupil enrollment fron 
October through June for each grade level* This vas used to compute a dropout 
probability for each grade level in each of the two higli schools in the program* 
These probabilities were then mxiltiplied by the nxunber of students in each grade 
level in the sample studied* This procedure resulted in an estimate of 3*2 boys 
and 2*3 girls or 5*5 students would drop out of the high school program if stu- 
dents in it behaved like thcii* grade-mates in the rest of the school* 

Procedures 



Pr ogram Description 

The common element nt all grade levels and sites of the Arriba pro* 
grari was that special course work in four subjects areas (Spanish as a first 
language, science, math, and social studies) vas offered in the student's sites, 
Lnglish as a second language (HSL) was offered, although some of its teachers 
were not fluent in Spanish. vas not funded by Title VII* Beyond this com- 

nunality, there vas considerable heterogeneity among the six sites, necessitated 
by the fact that the Arriba project had to be fitted into the ongoing school 
program* At one elementary school site, a single classroom consisting of fourth- 
through-sixth graders vas team-taught by two Sponish-BpeaXing teachers (oiie ex- 
change teacher from Puerto Bico)* At the other elementary school and the Junior 
high schools, students were groux>ed by age, and rostered into courses with the 
teachers in the program for part of the day* These children participated with 
Anglo children in the course work and nctivities of their regular classes during 
the remainder of the school day* At the high school level, where they had indi- 
vidual rosters, students night ta>.e one or more courses offered in the program. 

Kyaluatipn 



Sample . A 80 jq>le of about fifteen students from each of the six 
school sites vas dravn at randon from the most inclusive lists cf all students 
vho had participated In the program. 

Pat a Source * The atudent^s records for 1969-70 were examined and com- 
pared with those of the same students for 1968-69 if they were in the Philadelphia 
School Systen both years. For both years the grades in all 'V.ajor" subjects, any 
behavior ratings that appeared, and the absenteeiam and lateness data were <xtract- ^ 
ed and recorded. “Major" subject area means course work in English, any other 
language, mathematics, science, cocial studlea, or business for which naJ6r credit 
vas given. In the elementary schools, language arts vas N;<metine8 divided into 
specific skill areas (e*g. rending writing). Wicre this done, all were in- 
cluded as separate subjects in the average. At one school, two grades were some- 
tines awarded for subjects like mathematics if the student participated in both 
a program class and a regular class in that subject. When this occurred, both 
grades were included in the average computed* At the high school level, students 
frequently selected English language courses as veil as, or in lieu of, some courses 
in the program* Ihese were also included in the average, in that they represent 
courses where the student preferred the English course to the Spanish one. 
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I’he ratinf^s of students* deportr.ent were compiled from data kept 
in a variety of recording; methods • In some schools t students received two 
ratings one in deportment and one in work habits. At other schools students 
received a subject-by-aubject rating in deportment « In computing the scores 
of deportjient, a mean of all available ratings vas made for the student, and 
constituted the '^behavior'* score for each. 

Absence and lateness ratings did not require any manipxilatlon 
except that, where students were on the school roll for less than a full year, 
they were excluded from this analysis. It should be noted that all absentee- 
ism and lateness data are for the full school year, even though specific pro- 
grams did not generally begin luitil October, 19C»9. This full-year inclusion 
vas necessary In order to make these data comparabl? to the 1968-69 base line. 

Analysis . Non-parametric analyses (Hann-Whitney and Wilcoxon signed 
ranks) were used where appropriate. 

Results 



Aa shovj) in Table 9.1 eighty-six students were in the sample. Follow- 
up shoved that four ($ ^ of the sample) either were not in the program or had 
records which could not be located when the data were being recorded. Eight 
students (19?) sampled left school before the end of the school year. Seventy- 
four students (66? of the total sample) completed the school year: (38?) were 

new to the Philadelphia school system during the current year, and (36?) had 
attended Plilladclphia schools at least one year prior to enering the progrem- 

ObJective 1 - Dropouts Among the students in the high school 

samples whose year-end outcome is known, three boys at Edison High School (29?) 
and three girls at Kensington High School (23?) dropped out of school. These 
six students are close to the 5«5 estimate derived earlier, suggesting that stu- 
dents in the program are similar to the rest of the school in this regard. 



TABLE 9.x DESCRIPTION OF THE ARRIBA STUDENT SAMPLE 















Schools 


Attended 

Last 

Year 


Nev^ 

Student 


Wl thdrew 
from 
School 


Unknown or 
Not In 
Prog ram 


Total 


High schools 


Edison (Boys only) 


3 


6 


3 


2 


l<i 


Kensington (Girls only) 


6 
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3 


2 


15 


Junior High Schools 


Penn Treaty 


7 


5 


• 




12 


Stoddart-Flelsher 


5 
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Eleieentary Schools 


Ludlow 
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15 


W.rtng 


I - 
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— I— 
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16 


Total, 


36 


38 


8 
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86 


Percentage 


<)2 


kk 


9 


5 


100 



■^bjcct^iyo 2 - Grades Participation in the Bilingual Program 

clearly enhanced the grades earned by students* On a six^polnt scale-^- 
A«5* 03, 1>1 (Failure with pemission to repeat), F»0 (Failure with- 

out pern iss ion to repeat)— the average of major subjects for students who 
were in Philadelphia schools both years rose from 2.29 to 2.99, with only 
four students having lover averages in 1970 than in 1969. When the signi- 
ficance of this gain was tested using the Wilcox on matched-pairs signed 
ranks test the results were highly significant (Z>L.3, p 4. 00003 ^ .e tall). 

The mean of grades earned by students vho participated in the 
Arriba program during their first year in the Philadelphia school system 
vas slightly higher than that earned by students vho had been in the schools 
the year before* These students averaged 3.15* A Mann-Vhitney U vas computed 
in vhicb the difference betvecn grades earned in the program by nev students 
and by those previously in the schools vas found not to be significant 
(2u» 0*99, p 4 .i 6), suggesting that the underlying grade distribution for both 
groups of students vas the same. 

Objective 3 - Behavior Participation in the bilingual program 

clearly enhanced the teachers' perceptions of the students^ deportment. In 
most schools, students received behavior f*radet* of A,b,C,D, or E vhlch verc 
assigned values of from 5 through 1. Other schools used n numerical system 
of 1,2,3* According to school personnel, these vere roughly equivalent to A, 
B, end C or bolov. Since behavior ratings of D and E vere rare. It vas felt 
that 1, 2 and 3 vere probably equivalent to A, B and C in most casts, and verc 
assif^ed these values. 
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Using the rough measure of the average of whatever deportment scores 
verc given In each school, the moan behavior score was computed for the tventy- 
nine students who had been in the Philadelphia schools during the year prior 
to entcrJng the program and vho had received such ratings. The neon of the 
average behavior ratings for this group was 3#U6 the year prior to their enter- 
ing the program, and 3«76 during the current year. Using the Wilcox on matched- 
pairs signed-ranks tests, a Z of 2*UQ was Obtained, p^«006 (one tail). Thirty- 
four of the thirty-eight new students also received behavior ratings during the 
current school year. The mean of these was 3.&0, vliich was not significantly 
different from the current year's ratings of the students vho had previously 
been in Philadelphia schools (Z^O, Mcuin Whitney U). 

Objective 4 - Absenteeism The data for absenteeism are not clear 

in indicating the success of the program. Ihere were thirty-two students whose 
records indicated that they had attended Philadelphia schools for the complete 
years in 196&-69 and 19^9*70. The mean number of absences for these students 
in the year before the program v/is 19*8 days. During the first year of the pro- 
gram this rose to 32. b. In contrast to this grcupi thirty-two students admit- 
ted to the schools for the first time in 1989-70, and on roll for the whole 
school year were absent an average of 21.7 times. These results Indicate that 
absenteeism in the program was markedly different for new students and for stu- 
dents experienced with Philadelphia schools. A Mann-Vhitney U test indicated 
that this difference was highly significant (Z«2.39)» p <.008, (one tail test}. 

Objective } - LatenefS The objective that there would be a de- 

crease in the frequency of lateness was not attained. Lateness data were re- 
corded for twenty-four students vho attended Philadelphia schools both in 1988- 
69 and in 1989-70. These students were late an average of 1.82 tines during the 
year before entering the program and an average of 2.9 times during the year in 
which they participated in the program. Lateness data were also avai labia for 
thirty-one students in the sample of those new to Philadelphia. These tended 
to be late more frequently than the students vho had been enrolled in the schools 
before, with a mean of ^*a latenesses. 

Conclusions 



Within the limitations of this study, the findings indicate that the 
program has been a success insofar as teacher perceptions of students are con- 
cerned. The teachers vho rated students on their academic achievement and ba- 
havior clearly saw the students as better in the context of the program than 
had the teachers making similar ratings the previous year. The lack of important 
differences in grades and behavior between new students and students vho were in 
the schools the previous year suggests that the program was equallly effective 
for both groups of students in these respects. 

At present, there are no hard facts which can be used to explain the 
increase in absenteeism aaoag students with previous Philadelphis school experience 
although there is a city-wide trend for absenteeism to increase with grade. In 
1988-69, absence in high school was 2.13 tines that of elementary students. 
(Superintendent's Annua^ Peport, 1989} • 
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In addition I accordinc to the Division of Pupil Personnel, there 
vas u trend for absenteeism to increase in most schools in the program from 
the 1969 to the 1970 school year: Kensineton High School increased l 6 %t 

Edison High School incr*eased Stoddart-Flcieher 23 ^ » and Penn Treaty 
One schools Ludlov» remained the same, and one school, Waring dec 'eased by 
21 %. 

As there ia no simple way to integrate the information provided by 
these trends, it is not jossible to indicate how much of the absenteeism in- 
crease found is due to r.onprogram factors. However, it seems likely that at 
least a part of it is due to them. With these as given, the more surprising 
fact is that the absenteeism among participants who were new admissions to the 
Philadelphia schools vas so much lover than among other students. Exploration 
of the reasons for this last finding seems verranted. 

The lateness data trends, indicating that students in the program 
tended to be absent more in I969-7O than previously, and that students new 
to the Fniladelphia schools were absent more than the others* lack explana- 
tion at this tine. However, the low rate of lateness (all groups averaging 
under five per year) suggests that rampant lateness is rare in the target pop- 
ulation of the program. 

In conclusion, the Arriba program resulted in improved grades and 
teacher ratings of student deportment. The effect of the program on absen- 
teeism and dropout incidence cannot be clearly determined at this time. Late- 
ness seemed to increase with impleDcntation of the program, but the base rate 
ia too low to be of educational importance both when students were in the pro- 
gram and before they were enrolled in it. 
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STUDY 10. 



PRTNOirAIii' KVAUIATION OP Tlf>: ARRIDA PHOi^KAM AND THrl 
MODEL SCHOOL V’ROGIW^ 



Introduction 



Rationale 



As part of the process evaluation procedure, the proposal for 
Project Arriba and the Model School specified that principals would be asked 
(a) to evaluate the progran as it operated In their schools, (b^ to provide 
feedback about the future of the program as they see It, and (c) to evaluate 
the skills of the teachers who were assigned to their schools. This evaluation 
was to provide guidance to the planners of the summer Institute as well as a 
broad-based conception of the program's functioning. 

Procedures 



Evaluation 

Instrument. Data for this study were collected on the cpiestlonnalre shown 
In the appendix to this paper. The Instrument was developed by the project 
director, the supervisors of the programs, and the project evaluator In order to 
provide Infonratlon which was necessary for planning in year two. The question- 
naire contained two parts. 

In the first part, the principal was asked to focus on the Title VII 
program as a whole. First the principal was asked to make a rating. Then he 
was asked to qualify or explain hi a rating If he wished. This format was chosen 
because It seemed capable of providing easy tabulation of responses, without 
sacrificing richness. In the second half, where the principals rated the per- 
formance of their teachers, it was felt that the Items were specific enough ao 
that additional eosBenta were not necesaery, 

Methods. A copy of the Principal Questionnaire was delivered by the program 
supervisor io the principal of each of the seven schools. The forms provided 
Included the names of all the teachers working in the Title VII project in each 
school (whether paid out of Title VII or School District budget). The principals 
were also provided with a return envelc-^ie, In which the questionnaire could be 
returned to the project evaluator without passing through the hands of any persona 
who were objects of the ratings. The questionnaires were distributed during the 
last week of April, 1970. All had been returned by May 19, 1970. One question- 
naire from Kensington High School was filled out by an acting principal because 
the principal was on leave. 

Subjects. As all the principals of schools responded, and all the teachers 
working in ihe program were rated, all data presented psraneteri of the 
populations of principals' evaluation of the pro^vim and principals' evaluations 
of the teachers In the program working In tLelr school. 

Results 



Question 1 asked the prlnclpala how tAtiaficd they were with the bilingual 
program operating In their schools. Five (71 0 reported that they were highly 
satisfied. Two (29») reported that they were a^^nowhat eatlafieJ. None reported 
that they were "sorevhat" or 'Very" dissatisfied. 
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The comments of those less than totally sntlsflod pointed to problems which were 
peripheral to the riature of' the program Itself. One reported that there wore 
still many students in the school who needed the prOf":rnm lut were excluded from 
it because of limited resources. The second pointed to the need for more Instruc 
tlonal materials for the teachers to use. 

Question 2 asked principals whether they wished to hav*i an expanded 
program, the same site program, or a reduced program In their schools next year. 
They alao could indicate that they wished to have the program eliminated from 
thalr schools. Six of the respondents (86X) asked for expansion of the program. 
Only one (l4x) aaked that it remain the same. None of the principals wished to 
have the program reduced or eliminated from his school. All of the respondents 
who both asked for expansion and wrote a comment pointed out the need to service 
more pupils and/or to provide more varied course offerings. The one principal 
who asked that the program be kept the same gave lack of space for expansion as 
his reason for wishing to keep the program the same size. 

Question 3 asked the principals who wished to have the program expanded 
whether more teachera with the training provided by the Summer 1969 training 
Institute would be helpful. All the prlnclpala (100 who had aaked for expansion 
Indicated that teachers with this training would be desirable. In the comments, 
one teacher who was not a part of the institute was singled tia the preferred type 
although the specific reason for the preference was not stated. A second conaent 
Indicated dlasatlafactlon with teachera who had been hired by the School Diatrlct 
In Puerto Rico to teach here because only one of five remained the entire year. 
Presumably, this was a contrast with teachers in the project, all of whom resided 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area before being selected for speclil training. 
Among this latter group, only one teacher of the ?9 were involved in the 
program failed to complete the full year. Kla leaving was necessitated by a 
family emergency. A third eosnent noted the teachers in the program "relate well 
to students." 

Question 4 aaked the prlnclpala to rate the special aupenrlslon received 
by the teachera. At the Potter-lhooas Model School, two aupervlrors worked solely 
with the faculty of this school. At the other schools two aupervlaors worked with 
teachers on an Itinerant basis, one supervising English as a second language, the 
second supervising Spanish as a first language, science, math, and social atudlea. 
This question resulted In t>ore of a spread than ary other general question. Three 
principals rated the supervialon as excellent, two (P9X) rate^ It as good, 

and two (29X) rated It as fair. Hone thought It was poor. In the cosmenti made, 
one high school principal stated that the teachers claimed they received "little 
support, guidance, or supervision during the school year.^' One elenn?ntary school 
princlp^ (not the Model School) commented that a teacher expressed a need for more 
supervision of English as a second langusge, but rated the overall supervision as 
good. A third principal (of a high school) indicated that services of a curriculum 
apaclallst could he helpful, hut rated the supervision as excellent. ' A fourth 
principal (of Junior high school) commended the supervisor of the four curricular 
areas for being supportive and relating well to teachers, and for being helpful In 
working with the studenta. 

Question 5 asked principals whether the training program for teachera 
could he improved. All but one stated that it could; however, there was little 
agreement about the deficiencies In the current training. Classroom nAnagenent, 
record keeping, student disciplining, use of a language laboratory, currlctilum 
materials, more inforvatlon about teaching techniques on the secondary level, and 
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o need to reduce clannishness iwnong the Spanlsh-rpcftklnf, teschorr were each cited 
by at least one principal. 

Question 6 asked the principal to indlcstt^ other f^ctccu which should 
be brought to the director's attention. Only two principals indicated anything 
suggesting problems of the program aanagenent or content.';. One elementary school 
prinoipal reported thst parents had connented to him that they wished there were 
Dore emphasis on English in the contents: "many parents ... faver instructio.i pri> 

BMrily in English with s bilingual teacher who can use Spcuilsh for oapplene itary 
or clarification purposes." A second principal (high school) revietred cosnents 
made earlier and also asked for more Involvement of non-Spanlshispeaking pupils 
in the program. He also conmented that the teachers have 'done a remarkable Job 
of getting the program underway.’.' 

The second part of the questionnaire arknd principals to rate each of 
the teachers on six items. The results of these ratings are shown in Table 10.1. 
They are overwhelmingly favorable. If excellent and good are both regarded as 
indicating appi*oval of the teachers' performance and fair and poor as indicating oo 
dlsapprovali then overall approval was given to teacher porfomance 92^ of the 
time In the six areas examined. In only one area did any principal! see problems 
with their teachers- -the area of relationship between program teachers and the 
rest of the faculty. However, even here, only 17t are cited as having difficulty. 

Conclusions 



Taken as a whole, the principals have clearly provided a vote of 
approval for both the progm and the teachers who man it. There are only 
two areas where it appears that additional effort or rethinking of the current 
irrceedures could be of value: teacher supervision and integration of program 

teachers into the fac'.'lty. 

It seems advisable, at present, to tindertake two types of action before 
the beginning of the coming school year. The first is to review the role of tho 
supervisors with those principals who see the situation as less than ideal, 
clarify the supervisor's role, and adjust it to meet the specific need of the 
staff at these schools where necessary. The second type of action which seems 
warranted is to develop one or more setifities in which both regular school 
staffs and project staffs can begin to work together toward bridging the gap 
between then. 
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TABLE 10.1 



PRINCIPALS' 


RATINGS 


OF TEACHERS IN 


T1T1£ VII 


PROGRAMS 










Rating 










Excellent 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 


Happort with 


N 


19 


7 


3 


0 


Students 


X 


66% 


24% 


10% 


0% 


Relation with 


N 


19 


9 


1 


0 


Admiriatrative 


X 


66% 


31% 


3% 


0% 


Peraonnel 


Knowledge of 


N 


17 


12 


0 


0 


Subject 


X 


59% 


41 


0% 


0% 


Relations with 


N 


15 


9 


3 


2 


Fellow Teachers 


X 


51% 


31% 


10% 


7% 


preparation and 


N 


15 


12 


n 


0 


Organisation of 


X 


51% 


41% 


7% 


0% 


Teaching Materials 
and Lessons 


Class Controls 


N 


18 


8 


3 


0 




X 


62% 


28% 


10% 


0% 


Total Ratln 9 s at aac^ 


H 


103 


57 


12 


2 


Laval 


X 


59% 


32% 


7% 


1% 
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Aprenjix JO ; , EVAIUATIOM FORM 

TO BE COMPLETED BY PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS WITH TITLE VII BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 



In answering the following questions, please focus on the Title VII 
BfTInguaT Education program In your school. The teachers whose classes are 
• part of the programs In your school are: : 






Evaluation of the Program 

1- How sallsflcO ara you with the bilingual program operating In your school? 

Very satisfied 

■ Somewhat satisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied ' = 

~V ery dissatisfied 

If you wish, conment on your response ^ 



2- If funds for this progrem are available for next year, which do you feel Is 
appropriate for your school? i 

E xpand the program to reach awre studerts 
R emain the same slse as It Is this year j 

B e reduced In slae ! 

Be eliminated from your school . 

If you wish, conment on your answer 



3> If, on Question 2 you said that you t.'ould like the program to expand, do you 
think that more Spanish speaking tenchers with background and training similar 
to that of teachers from the special 1969 sucriier Institute would be helpful? 

. - ' 

« Yes ! 



No 



i 
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3- If you wish, co/joent o'l your answer 



4- How would you rate the special supfcrvision received by the teachers at your 
school? , 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 



If you wish, coia'T.ent on your answer 



6- If a suriwr institute like titat hold lost year is repeated, can you suggest any 
areas that should be emphesized wore this year then last. 

flo . 

Yes Please list the areas. 



( 



fc* Please note any oti.-;r factors about the bilingual progre.n in your school which 
should be brought to the project director's ottciition at this time. 
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EVALUATION Of TEACHERS 



Please give your impression of 

each teacher on the following 
scales. Rate them according 
to the following scale: 

E« Excellent, 6» Good, F« Fair, 
pe Poor 



a. Rapport with'students in 
his/her class. 

b. His/Hor relationship v/ith 
administrative personnel 

c- His/Hcr kncled^e of ll;0 
subjects U' L 

d. His/Hcr ability to relate 
to fellow teachers 

e. His/Hcr preparation end 
organization of leaching 
materials and lessons 

f. His/licr class control 




prep.'^red by R. Offcnbciy 
Office of Rctcoicri anT Kvnluation 
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STUD? 11. SOMMER INSTHUTE FOR TRAINING TRACUKRS, 1969 



Introduction 



Rationale 



During the surnmer of 1969 the School District of Philadelphia 
and Temple University coopsrativcly conducted a Bilingual Training 
Institute for Teachers of Spanish Origin, Twenty-one trainees iNsrticipated 
in an intensive eight- week program that was approved by the Cofnmonwealth 
of f*ennsy Ivania Department of public Instruction. The Institute was funded 
by EPDA and Title VII, flr.ergency certification on a temporary basis was 
granted to the 21 participants who successfully completed the progranti 
making them eligible for employment as first-year teachers in the 
Philadelphia School District, They wtre subsequently employed In the 
Bilingual program and other programs which required native Spanibh speakers. 

The institute participants who successfully completed their 
academic work during July and August 1969 received ciriorgency certification 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction and were employed 
as regular first year teachers in tlie Philadelphia school District as of 
September 1969, They have continued their educational preparation at 
Temple University leading toward permanent teacher certification. 

Objective 



The Sunmor Institute's objective was to have 21 native Spanish- 
>;f)enkors receive emergency certificates to teach in schools with a large 
population of Spanish-speaking pupils using Spanish as the medium of 
instruction, rurthormore# it was expected that those who benefited from 
the Institute training should continue their studies to the B,A. or M,A, 
degree in Education at Tenple University, 

procedures 



Program Description 

The trainees who were admitted into the Suminer Institute were 
selected on the basis of any one of the following crcdentialsi 

• The candidate had formerly served as a teacher in Puerto Rico 
or some other Spanish-speaking country* but did not meet 
Pennsylvania certification requirements, 

, The candidate had completed at least two years of studios 
beyond the High School level in any field or major, 

, The candidate had acquired experience through work in 
Corvnunity organisations, 

7 ho committee responsible for selecting the trainees was composed of one 
Teirple University official* two members of the Philadelphia Senool District 
Foreign language Office and one representative from the community. 
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iljo trairuFiif - consiKiMl oi a ^Mpjncr of ii\teiisivc 
univorsit.y course \/ork rjnd t'iel-J f.^per i^'iice wilij iDjjonish-s|>eaking children, 
'ilic Licipants taught in special summer centocs for Spanish-speaking 
children in the morning?; and took tjniversity course v?orK in the eiftcrnoons 
for a period of eight weeks from l#:00 a.n, to 5:00 p.m.# from Jut ? to 
August, 1^^69. 

Tlie summer program contained the following courses for a total 



of 12 semester hours: 

. Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 3 S,H. 
. Methods of Teaching Second Language 3 S.H. 
, Observation and Practice Teaching 3 S.M* 
, Analysis of Community Problems 3 S.H. 



The arithmetic cournc was taught in English, The remaining 
courses were taught in English ^nd Spanish. In addition, the p'jrtlclpants 
wore exposed to intensive training sessions in spoken English and seminars 
on the structure of the Spanish language* Teachers received a stipend 
during this tralring* 

Staff from Temple University taught the courses. Consultants 
from other univfirsiticc and from the Spanish-speaking coemunity were 
invited to work with the particli>ants* 

During the academic year 1969-70# the participants were super- 
vised on the job as they contlnuecS their studies at Temple University* 

Each paiticipiint carried six semoater hours in the fall semester and 
six semester hours in the spring* Course work was tailored to meec the 
iridividual needs of participants* One full-time supervisor and twe part- 
time su|>ervinors worked with the participants in their scho^jls and con- 
ducted seminars related to problems in teaching in coos^oration with the 
Director of Temple University's Certification Program and the Director 
of Elementary Education* 

ito results of the program wore reported to the evaluator 
by the Project Director who has access to Temple University records. 

These records were supplemented by a questionnaire prepared by the Temple 
University faculty in which the participants wore allowed to discuss the 
strengths and weaknescos of the program, This questionnaire was completed 
by all participants at the end of the program* 

results 



Attainment of Objectives 

All of the 21 teachers enrolled in the institute successfully 
completed the course work# and received their emergency certification* 
Twenty t'omplotod one year of teaching* One tnombor returned to Chile due 
to hir; father's illness* In addition to their classroom responsibilities, 
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all tr^’enty of the teachers continued thoir studies in Kveninq school at 
Temple University* in the fall all the teachers took pmeti'e Teachin^j 
and Methods of Teaching Knylish as a Second lancjuarjo. The teacherf. 
cocnploted 12 hours of credit during the year and plan to continue thoir 
studies toward regular certification. No one failed a course j in fact, 
one student received the only A qrade in a course contaijiinq Anglos: an<l 
latinos and conducted in English. All 20 teachers have continued with 
the program in the second year* 

A special ceremony was conducted at tJio end of the institute 
in which the Puerto Rican community officially congratulated the graduates 
of the Institute. This testimonial was sponsored by 27 conji.unity or<;ani- 
zations. Each student received a certificate of honor from the ccwiLmunity 
and his teaching certificate £»oja the Foard of kXiucation* 

In order to continue the linos of communication developed at 
the Institute, the teachers formed an Association of ailir.gual Teachers* 
Under the direction of its officers, tho Association meets to discuss the 
difficulties with which their unicjViO capacity presents them. CX:casional ly 
they sponsor cultural functions which are of benefit to the entire Latino 
community* on Thursday September 2A, 1970 Bilingual Teacher Institute 
of Philadelphia will present a program honoring the music of Puerto Rico's 
toremost composeri Rafael Hernandez, at the Pottcr-Thocnas School, 

A reader is directed to more infozmation on the Bilingual teachers 
and the Institute in the Principals' Evaluation Report, study 10* 

Question naire 

At tho end of the .Summer Institute tho participants were asked 
to fill out a questionnaire covering various aspects of the program* All 
21 participants filled out the form in extensive detail* 

Question 1 asked the particii>antB to indicate the most valuable 
IcaKning experience they had in the Institute* Klftecn (71v) reported the 
"techniques for teaching English and Math*" Closely related to this 
answer wore tho remarks of tho five members {2A\> who mentioned practice 
teaching and the throe (14^) who listed classroom observation and dis- 
cussion. In addition, four <19i; students claim they were motivated by tho 
enthusiasm of thoir professors* Five students (24%) focused on their own 
enrichment at tho Institute by montioning their improved English and Math 
ability, six (29%) students found the discussion of community problems 
valuable* As a result of the Institute n*ne (43%) students expressed con- 
fidence in their recently acquired teaching ability* None of the students 
neglected to answer this question and, as noted from tho i>crcentages, 
several listed more than one answer* 

Question 2 asked the r^rtici|>ants to indicate the least valuable 
learning experience they had in the Institute* Fight students chose to 
answer this question by affirming tho importance of everything in this pro- 
gram* rive more students loft the Si>ace blank even though they answered the 
provlou'i question, suggesting that 62% of the ;>artici{>ants did not feel 
they had a lo'w -value experience* Four students (19%) complained that the 
classroom oKservalion sessions v*ere a waste of time because the teachers 



they observed were inadequately prepared Cor the clay's lesson, '‘no 
student (51^) suggested the possibility of observing teachers in fbe Call 
or sprincj, rather than the poorly prepared surnriior school teacliors. Another 
student (St) recalled a largo amount of r<;pctition among the instructors 
during the first days of class. It was suggested that rjovoral orientation 
sessions could cover the material on to all of the Instrv.ctors. 

^ostion 3 asked the participants what they enjoyed most about 
the Institute, Thirteen (623,) spoke of tic tremendous rapport with their 
professors and the project director. Kach of the professors was mentioned 
by name and praised at least once. Four (19) students wore thankful for 
the new friendships they had formed. Three mentioned the math course 
tw'O (10.) were impressed with their professors* extensive knoi^ledge of 
Puerto Rican culture^ and four (19%) said tlicy liked the challenge of the 
classes • 



guestion 4 asked the participants what things they liked least 
about the Institute, seven students (33%) frade reference to a bitter class- 
room confrontation caused by a "community leader" w)io entered a classroom 
uninvited and denounced the instructor. Feur of the seven students regarded 
this eplso^^lo as the origin of divisions, cliques and gossip among the 
Institute participants* Eight more individuals {38^) noted they were 
unhappy with the lack of unity. One student (5%) thought the instructors 
incotnpetent. One student (5%) said that the English class was boring and 
repetitious. The remainder made no con<nents. Thus, it seems that only 
two (lot) of the 21 participants disliked aspects of the program which were 
directly under the control of staff. 

Question S asked the participants how they would have changed 
the Institute. Twelve (57%) students made reference in varioua forms 
to the length of the Institute and its concentrated content. On the one 
hand five students wanted more time for additional student teaching and 
classroom observation, while another suggested less wor)c should be required. 
There was not enough time to complete the reading assignments and pro- 
jects, and prepare for examinations. The long school day left little time 
for homework. Relief from the tight schedule was such an imik^rtant issue 
that allusions to the lack of time also appeared in questions 2, 3, and 4. 

In question 4, five students mentioned lack of time as the thing they liked 
least about the Institute. Six students would have been more satisfied 
had the duration of the Institute been extoridod to accommodate the work 
load. Two students specifically suggested extending the program to throe 
months. 



Question 6 asked the participants for their general impression 
of the Institute. All (100%) of the students gave an enthusiastic response. 
Their remarks included •'very good, big step forward," "great challenge," 
’•exciting experience," wonderful opportunity," "magnificent." Two students 
said that it was one of the best opportunities of their lives. Two more 
said the Institute should be repeated. 

Conclusions 
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All evidence points to the fact that the Sammor Tnytii.oJ.e wat 
an outstandingly successful ptogram, both from the point of view of the 
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participants and from that of tlio scliool nistrict. Jinot all parti- 
cipants cwnplGted the program and earned their certificates, and that 
of the participants completed one year of teaching, are performing 
satisfactorily, are returning for their secOivl year of teaching and are 
progressing satisfactorily in their ov»n education, paint to the 
quality of the candidate selection and the educational program. 

Criticisms by students focused primarily on contingency factors, 
with only one point clearly needing review before a program such as this 
is repeated* tha relationsliip between the quantity of content and the time 
allotted for it. 
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